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be as ; “ : * . 
® Sait is the magnet determining the location of many chemical industries: Storage pile on the shores of San Francisco Bay 





| Heep welding and cutting 
maa 
STAINLESS STEEL WYPO TI 


dhs ts 


Wypo Tip Cleaner Set No. 1 @ 


contains 12 tip cleaners covering drill sizes 75 to 49. 
For VICTOR (or equivalent) welding tip sizes 000 
to 4; VICTOR (or equivalent) cutting tip preheating 
ports tip sizes 000 to 10 and oxygen jets of tip 
sizes from 000 to 3. Per set, in leather holder $2.40 


Wypo Tip Cleaner Set No. 2 > 


contains 9 tip cleaners covering drill sizes 48 to 30. 
For VICTOR (or equivalent) welding tip sizes 5 to 7 
and VICTOR (or equivalent) cutting tip oxygen jets 


of tip sizes 4 to 7. Per set, in leather holder $1.80 


Every time you save but one cutting 

tip you have paid for a complete set 
of WYPO tip cleaners . . . and here are but a few of the reasons why WYPO 
tip cleaners are better: 


1. They don't enlarge or taper original drill size of 
tip port. VICTOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 

844 Folsom Street, 

San Francisco 7, California. 

. They can't score or scratch the inner wall surfaces 


of tip ports. Gentlemen: 


Please ship me today the following WYPO tip cleaner sets: 
. They ore easily applied thus inviting operators to Quantity to Wypo Tip Cleaner Price per 
be shipped Set Number Set 


1 $2.40 $ 
2 $1.80 $ 


keep tips in good working order. 


. They save man hours as well as gases because a Please add California Sales Tax of 242% if shipped to California address 
clean tip performs economically and swiftly. Charge my (our) account Mail COD Check enclosed 


Ship to ete ae on 
Nome of Company 


Order your 
WY PO Tip Cleaner St TODAY 





“Attention Mr. 








Street ee City - Zone 





CRATED GAS RANGES 


ROLLED ROOFING AND ASPHALT 
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SHINGLES 


Ce ae ee eee 


Almost every 
product can be shipped with 
greater security and economy by 
using Signode Steel Strapping . . . There’s 
an individual application to fit shipments — 
from small, light packages to large heavy units 
and carloads. The Signode Method saves by 
cutting shipping room costs, minimizing damage 
in transit and often reduces freight costs. 


MmOtTl 


WOODEN BOXES 
four-way Signode Steel Strapped Wood Box affords 
extreme serviceability at low overall cost. 


STEEL STRAPPING 


SIGNODE ‘STEEL STRAPPI 
GENERAL OFFICES: 2615 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Ill.; 
441 Seaton, Los Angeles 13, California; 1021 - 4th Avenue S., 
Seattle 4, Wash.; 458 Bryant St., San Francisco 7, California 





MATERIALS 
HANDLING SUPERVISOR 


Pee eT 
Bree ce ae a 


Gould Kathanode power is sustained power. It assures 
speedy and economical electric truck operation even 


KATHANODE UNIT during the latter stages of Kathanode's long service life. 


The positive plate as- i i 
eniratizemis aan, The main reason for the sustained power of Gould 


node includes grid, Kathanode is the unusual protection of the power-pro- 

Black Oxide active ma- . +4: . 

terial, spun-giass mats ducing positive plates. They have spun-glass mats in 

and Unit-Seal envelop. contact with each face, which are held in place by the 

Separators are of Dura- . : ‘ ce 

por porous rubber. specially designed Unit-Seal envelop. Solid at the 
edges and with open ends this envelop allows spent 
active material to filter out. It cannot lodge or tree. 
Internal short circuits, a common cause of power losses, 


are minimized in Kathanode. 


Keep your electric trucks running with Kathanode. 
Write Dept. 83 for Catalog 100 on Gould Kathanode 
Glassklad Batteries for Industrial Truck and Tractor 
Service. 
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EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 


An Out-Lived Function 


ARSH critics of OPA would get a more temperate, if not sym 
H pathetic, viewpoint toward the work of this much-belabored 
war agency if they could listen to such officials as Frank Sloss, OPA 
regional price executive at San Francisco. Even if we do not agree 
with his views, they are wortn repeating. 

In a recent talk he said, first of all, that OPA executives are not 
seeking to perpetuate their jobs and consider price control a purely 
temporary measure that will no longer be necessary when supply 
begins to catch up with demand. 

Second, he asserted that in the light of past experience price 
inflation causes hoarding, not selling, and that tne choice lies be 
tween temporary shortages and inconveniences resulting from price 
control on the one hand, or inflation and business crash on the 
other. Recent experience with lifting controls on fresh oranges 
showed that the weighted average of prices moved up and this 
indicated what would happen generally with the ending of restric 
tions, 

Much of the present delay in getting industrial operations under 
way 1s due, in his opinion, to material shortages and strikes, rather 
than to price control. Furthermore, OPA provides incentive in 
creasts to enlarge the supply. 

As Western Industry sees it, there unquestionably would be 
many price increases and it might be necessary to keep rents under 
control in view of the critical shortage, but a comparison with the 
1920-1921 runaway inflation period is not necessarily reliable. We 
have had a lot of experience since then, and conservative tendencies 
would be much more prevalent. 

The worst criticism of OPA is that it cannot function rapidly 
enough to meet the demands of industry, despite the efforts and 
intentions of its staff. The experience of Gate-Way Manufacturing 
Co. of Los Angeles, reported on page 35 of this issue, in spending 
five months trying to get a price decision on door knobs out of 
OPA, just about tells the story. A handful of officials in Wash- 
ington and the regional offices cannot keep up with the urge of 
industry to go forward and capitalize on favorable situations. 


An Additional Avenue of Contact 


| Doncang through the many company magazines that find their 
way to our desk, it seems surprising to find so little effort made 
to develop discussions on industrial relations or to carry messages 
irom top management to the employees. 

When the Kaiser shipyard newspapers were in the height of 
their glory, weekly interviews with workers on miscellaneous 
topics were published which gave an interesting cross-section of 
opinion, although industrial relations seemed to be carefully 
avoided. It is easily understandable that management is reluctant 
to open the door to critical statements from employees, but it 
seems that judicious selection would permit a fairly free expres 
sion of opinion and enable the employees to realize that manage- 
ment is not indifferent to their ideas, suggestions or complaints. 

President Edmund Price of Solar Aircraft Company, San Diego, 
is setting an excellent example in the way of a monthly message 
to his employees published in The Solar Blast. Some of these 
messages set forth his economic views, while others are homely 
observations on little incidents that come to his notice in the plant. 
They serve to establish a personal relationship that undoubtedly is 
4 great help when difficult situations come up. 
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@ One of the most ancient industries in the 
world, salt production is carried on with the 
most modern methods by the Leslie Salt Com- 
pany on the shores of San Francisco Bay. The 
mountain of salt in the picture is about to be 


processed for both human and industrial use. 
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In Our Mail Box 


Labor Relations 


Editor, Western Industry 


In the third paragraph ot your January 
editorial entitled “Management at 
Fault,’’ you state: 

If labor is at fault, through stub 
bornly refusing to abandon wartime pay 
that cannot survive in competitive post- 
war markets, management is still to 
blame for the disturbed situation, be 
cause it has failed to do a selling job 
with both the leaders and the rank and 
file of labor.” 

After some 30 years of handling labor, 
I must say I cannot agree with you that 
management has failed to do a selling job 
with both the leaders and the rank and 
file of labor. The policy of the labor 
leaders !s to destroy confidence of the work 
ers in Management, and I might quote an 
incident to you that occurred in Washing- 
ton a few years ago when I was there on 
a panel hearing on a wage request by the 
CIO unions. 


Issuc 


The chairman of the panel was Dean 
Garrison and the labor representative was 
4a man named Stevenson from Cleveland, 
a prominent CIO organizer, while the in- 
dustry member was Almon Roth of San 
Francisco. 

It was my task to make the argument 
before the panel against closed shop and 
after the session adjourned Mr. Stevenson 
came to me and one of our other operators 
and said that we should understand the 
policy of the union, which was as follows: 
That first it is the policy of the CIO to 
move in and destroy every vestige of con- 
fidence in the management. After they 
have done this and perfected an organiza- 
tion and if management accepts the closed 
shop, the union may restore part of this 
confidence. 

I notice that this man Stevenson is now 
prominent in the Detroit General Motors 
strike on the CIO side. 

The CIO unions have well demonstrated 
in practically all of their strikes, particu- 
larly in the General Motors and steel, that 
their policy is one of vilification and mis- 
statement. Under the present circum- 
stances, it is not possible to do a selling 
job with our employees because they are 
following the lead of the union officials. 


I have always been liberal minded, and 
I voted for Mr. Roosevelt twice because 
I thought big business and management 
did a terrible job in 1929 and the following 
depression years, and it was through the 
dishonesty and gross mismanagement then 
that the industrial leaders really lost the 
confidence of their workers. Roosevelt, 
with his more abundant life idea of spend- 
ing other people’s money, came along and 


6 


the workers are still listening to the siren 
song of his administration. 

The CIO union has been pampered and 
indulged by the Federal Government and 
they know that immediately they can 
throw a wage dispute into governmental 
agencies they will benefit thereby. Until 
their leadership develops to that of at least 
the A. F. of L. standard their policy will 
not be at all constructive; in fact, it will 
continue to be destructive. 

As to living wages, I believe the steel 
industry, the motor industry, and the min 
ing industry are paying the highest wages 
in their respective districts, and to raise 
these wages to fantastic heights would 
work a hardship on the great majority 
of people in the district because all living 
costs usually rise after wage increases. 

When labor leaders, as well as industria! 
leaders learn to eliminate the personal 
equation and sit around a table and work 
out their problems on a basis of the prin- 
ciples involved, we may eliminate some 
industrial strife. However, until the CIO 
unions have their ears pinned back, I see 
little chance of this condition developing. 

W. J. OCONNOR, 

Manager Utah Department 

American Smelting and Refining 
Company 

Salt Lake City 


Negroes in the West 
Editor, Western Industry: 

I found your article on ‘Negroes in the 
West’ in the January issue very interest- 
ing. I shall take pleasure in referring to 
the membership of our Seattle Inter-Racial 
Committee, of which I have been chair- 
man for about two years. 


GEORGE H. GREENWOOD, 

Chairman, The Pacific National 
Bank 

Seattle, Washington 


Editor, Western Industry: 

I read “Negroes in the West’ with - 
ticular interest. My reaction to it was defi- 
nitely favorable, and I believe that the 
advancement of the point of view of the 
author would be in the interest of better 
race relations both within industry and in 
general. 

PAUL HEYNEMANN, 
Eloesser-Heynemann Co. 
San Francisco 


Statistical Value 
Editor, Western Industry: 

We find your magazine Western Indus 
try*of great interest and value in many 
respects. 

In connection with our employment 
statistics program, we find the section “The 
West On Its Way’ very helpful in keep 


ing us abreast of new plants established 
in California. This in turn enables us to 
have our employment indexes reflect the 
trend of employment in these new plants 
relatively promptly and thus avoid what 
in statistical parlance is called a “down. 
ward bias” which creeps into the figures if 
new firms are not picked up promptl 
enough. 

M. I. GERSHENSON 

Chief, Division of Labor 

Statistics and Research 
State of California 


Farewell Greetings 
Editor, Western Industry: 

Because of sickness have closed office. 
Please terminate my subscription. Best 
wishes for deserved future success of a fine 
and useful magazine. 

D. V. STRATTON 
Pedro Valley, Calif. 


Reconversion 
Editor, Western Industry: 

We were pleased to see the use you made 
of the “Olson City” photo, and know that 

is bringing favorable attention to our 
firm. 

Like most manufacturers, we found our. 
selves in turmoil for several months after 
terminations. Our production lines on spe- 
cialty farm implements are now working 
out smoothly, and industrial equipment is 
coming along fairly well except for short. 
ages of materials. 

We feel there is a definite place for 
small industrial organizations like ours in § 
the growing West, and certainly appreciate © 
the boosters this theory has in publications 
such as yours. 

FREDERICK J. COCHRANE, 
Olson Manufacturing Co. 
Boise, Idaho 


EDITOR'S FIELD 
BOOK JOTTINGS § 


Br: = w an outbound Wilshire 


bus at Western Avenue, we en 

countered a booming-voiced driver 
who called every street in an almost op- 
eratic baritone. No danger of going pas 
your stop with him, and after some other 
experiences, we wish he were quintuplets 
Shortly he called out the name of some 
church “Shirley Temple's — favonite 
church,” he explained. 

“Haven't you any other points of in 
terest on this line?”” we asked, a few 
blocks later. For a fraction of a second he 
hesitated, then dodged behind a mask o! 
imperturbability. “You got on too late, 
he replied, a trifle severely. 

We wish the Los Angeles Motor Coach 
Lines would supply us the number of his 
bus, so we could discover just what it was 
we missed. Ingrid Bergman? Rosalind 
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\e You WESTERNERS ) 
NEED BLVE CHIPS, 
WEVE GOT'EM! / 


iat cea niet 


NEXT THING THEY =»\ \ 


START THOSE 
SREIGAT RATE ~~ \ 


























TANS WAND 1S 
A PowER HOUSE! 
-BuT DID HE SAY 
DEUCES WERE WILD, 
OR DIDNT HE 2 


Russell? . . . we dunno, but it’s something 
to look forward to. 
ok * * 

When the 11:30 a.m. streamliner out 
of San Diego was filled up, a second sec- 
tion fell to the lot of late comers, like ye 
ed. It proved to be a museum of trans- 
portation equipment antiquities. Our 
coach bore the historic name “Burlington” 
on the side, and the brakeman insisted that 
on one end was printed the warning 
“Don’t shoot buffaloes from the plat- 
form.” 

But strangely enough, its running time 
to Los Angeles was only ten minutes more 
than the streamliner. We don’t know 
whether the Santa Fe will try to suppress 
this issue of Western Industry as a libel on 
the streamliner, or whether they will order 
extra copies in pride over the fact that 
all its trains are strong on the finish. 

* 4 


Downtown parking in ‘on Angeles ts 
getting so tight that “all-day parking lots” 
don't want all-day parking business any 
more. So if you have to park all day, the 
only thing to do is get your car at noon 
time, drive around a few blocks and come 
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Western Industry in Pictures . . . RFC Calls For Geneva Bids 










CEILING ? 
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MUCH DID YOU SAY | 
RECS. COT 2 ) 
SAWOULD BE . 


1 DONT COUNT US 


A SPARROW 


ant WAND ISNT ee 
SO BAD , BUT 


AF 
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/| NIGHT GET ssi 
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back—and pay a new parking charge. 
When it gets to be that they will only 
take you for an hour at a time, life cer- 
tainly will be complicated. 

Now that we are on the subject of trans- 
portation, it might be mentioned that a 
revival of the overnight sleeper buses tried 
out some years ago by Greyhound between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles is in pros- 
pect—but the revival is by a new com- 
petitor, rather than Greyhound. 

Arguments were to be heard before the 
California Railroad Commission late in 
February on the application of Dave Wol- 
zinger, operating as the Pony Express 
Stages, for authority to install such a ser- 
vice on the coast route between the two 
cities. Wolzinger is the man who made a 
lc a mile bus line in Nevada between Las 
Vegas and the Basic Magnesium plant pay 
handsomely when others had gone broke 
trying to operate on a higher fare. 

Now he proposes a $6 fare for this over 
night sleeper, plus $2 for a lower berth 
and $1.25 for an upper, and, as may be 
expected, Greyhound and the Santa Fe bus 
system will fight it tooth and nail. 
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Greyhound reportedly earned 28c a mile 
on an operating cost of 20c on its overnight 
sleepers, and ran up 5,000,000 operating 
miles before the service was discontinued. 
On a Los Angeles-Albuquerque run of 
800 miles it only earned 221/c, over a 
10,000,000-mile operating period. 

Why this imitation-Pullman service was 
given up does not seem to have been ap- 
parent, but with all the urge that has been 
given to travel during the war, it seems 
likely that this type of transportation may 
have a future. 


* * * 


How’s this for a radical solution of the 
urban transportation problem: discard 30- 
ton street cars that never carry enough pay- 
load to earn their keep except in rush 
hours, forget the buses and trolley coaches 
that are only partial solutions, and adopt 
a light single seat with a complete shield 
against the wind, running on a track. Drop 
your money in a slot, dial your destination 
like a pay telephone and get home at ter- 
rific speed. A good friend of our says it is 
mechanically possible. All it 
acceptance, 


needs is 







































‘More than Human 


All Screw driving problems solved here! 


A wide range of straight, angle and extension 
attachments speed assembly—whatever the size, 
type, location or tightness requirements of your 
screwdriving or nut setting jobs. In fact, Thor 
engineers have never failed to solve any screw or 
nut driving problem yet presented. They'll be 
glad to check on yours . . . without obligation. 


Thor U16CP 


(Shown above driving screws on a refrigerator unit) 


Thor U19AP 
Right Angle Screwdriver 
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ACCURACY 
CEFICIENCY 
SPEED 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


SCREW DRIVERS and NUT SETTERS 


You'll “put it together”... faster with 
these versatile assembly tools 


“UNCANNY” is the way operators describe the un- 


by precision-wound motors and precision-cut gearing 
failing accuracy with which Thor portable electric so that you get exactly the right combination of 
assembly tools drive screws and set nuts to uniform speed and torque for the job. 

tightness at top speed. But, it is understandable when If you want to “put it together”’ three or four times 


you know the precision-built control features in faster—write, or call your nearest Thor distributor. 


these Thor tools. 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


An adjustable clutch, for example, standard on most lit: Sis ils Uinta tila 


models, permits driving each fastener precisely toa Birmingham Boston Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles 


Milwaukee New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


pre-set tension. Power is positively controlled, too, Solt Lake City caine Gisaiesieaiie tention edibanit 


PORTA 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS © UNIVERSAL AND HIGH FREQUENCY ELECTRIC TOOLS * MINING AND CONTRACTORS TOOLS 
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UPSTAIRS... 


ak OE 
The Douglas Globe- 

master, 108 passenger 

sky giant with a cruising 

range of 7500 miles. 


TRANSPORTATION 
—— = 


CONSTRUCTION 
= 
3m 


INDUSTRIAL 


AND DOWN 


ee 


RICHFIELD... 
LEADS THE WAY 


Globe girdling planes or mud grubbing ‘cats’... Ma- 
chines that move or machines that produce... Each 
must have fuels and lubricants that have been tailored 
to their exacting needs by petroleum specialists. 


RICHFIELD has pioneered in the perfection and produc- 
tion of the countless types of fuels and lubricants de- 
manded by Western industry. 


Whatever your job... moving a mountain or moving a 
hundred passengers to London, RICHFIELD can help you. 


THERE IS A SCIENTIFIC RICHFIELD LUBRICANT 
FOR EVERY MACHINE IN EVERY TYPE OF 
SERVICE. 
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is the time for 
all good men..." 
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Busy days 


are ahead... 





A Candle Won’t Broil 


—and neither will inadequate wiring run 
electrical equipment at FULL CAPACITY 


IF A MACHINE is running 1500 RPM, 
and it should run 1800 RPM, don’t 
blame the operator. Chances are that 
reduced voltage is curtailing the ma- 
chine’s production. In fact, inade- 
quate wiring can reduce efficiency as 
much as 25% to 50%! 

Check up now on your real power 
needs! Don’t let obsolete wiring 
handicap expensive production 
equipment. Remember that emer- 


gency alterations later may cost much 
more than foresighted wiring im- 
provements today. 


Talk it over with consulting or 
plant power engineer, electrical con- 
tractor or power salesman. They'll 
advise: Wire Ahead! Anaconda Wire 
& Cable Company, Subsidiary of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. «™ 


Look to Anaconda for wire and 
cable controlled from copper ore 
to finished product by Anaconda 
basic research and engineering. 
Every Anaconda product is a last- 


i ing investment... 


Check you cerring 
mbar Cor 
é 


They. check Yee f 


Anufibuod ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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GET YOUR 
,APITAL OUT 
OF THE CRATES! 










@ No need to keep good working capital 

_— tied up in your inventories! This statewide bank has 
a department devoted exclusively to serving commodity 

! loan borrowers. Over the years, the Commodity Loan 

- 

Department has earned the appreciation of farmers, manufacturers, 

and other producers throughout California. Regardless of what your product may be, so long 


as it is marketable, it may be used as collateral for a commodity loan. Discuss your 


problem at the nearest branch of this California-wide bank. 


——S=— = 


E — 


a 
Convert your inventory into cash - ‘BANK oF coment 


, 





MPII-6 California's statewide bank 
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BOTH OF THEM PROFITABLE 


Users report Lightning belt life up to 
three times that of smooth belt in the 
movement of fine material up steep 
inclines. 

The unusual center rib-construction 
of Lightning Conveyor Belt grips mate- 
rial... wet or dry...in pocket-like 
divisions to prevent load slippage. 

Elimination of load slippage reduces 
belt cover wear to the minimum. Belts 
can run slower to deliver rated tonnage. 

When the ribs do finally wear down 
after long usage, Lightning Conveyor 
Belt may serve a long second life on 
flat conveying. Two belts for the price 


of one, then, is not uncommon to users 





of Lightning. 


Get a grip on loose loads with 


LIGHTNING 
RIBBED CONVEYOR/BELTS 


roe 


Toe AMERICAN RUBBER Mfg. Co. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





si MANUFACTURERS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 
unk 
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New Cycol Litho Grease 


For all high temperature lubrication; a soft grease with 
abnormally high melting point, a greater affinity for metal, 


y higher resistance to steam, hot water, acids, and fumes. 


Cycol Litho Grease is available in 3 NLGI 
grades— Numbers One, Two and Three. 


This new Cycol product has already proved 


itself, on the job, in temperatures up to 
360 degrees F. (Ordinary cup greases melt 
at 200 degrees.) Use it for all cup grease 
lubrication where heat is a factor. Your 
Associated Representative has the complete 


story—call him today. 


Tell Your Associated Dealer You Want a Credit Card 


Correct Lubrication 
is Machinery’s Most 
Vital Need 


a 
PNET Ole Waa 
ee 
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Exchanger 
uel-—to-Air 
Space Heating 


This heater employs an efficient 
direct heat transfer method — through 
only one thickness of metal — the cool 
air crosses the path of the flame and 
gases four times before it is discharged 
by high velocity fans into the area to 
be heated. 

Efficiencies run high — 80 to 85% - 
this fact together with minimum require- 
ments of maintenance and care, makes the 
Dravo designed direct fired warm air 
heater a logical choice where large, 
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Principle 


DRAVO FOUR PASS combustion chamber 
design—Flame and gases of combustion 
fiow internally four times across the path of 
the high velocity air stream being heated. 
Fins and deflectors on the outside of the 
chamber materially increase heat transfer. 
These features contribute to a high efficiency 
from the fuel consumed—more usable Btu's 
per barrel of oil or cubic foot of gas. 


unobstructed areas are to be heated. 

Dravo heaters are shipped from the 
factory complete, with refractory 
material installed. When gas or oil is 
the fuel they need only be connected to 
the fuel and power lines and they are 
ready to operate. They can be moved 
from place to place to meet supple- 
mentary heat requirements. They can be 
operated individually if a portion of 
the plant is shut down. Maintenance is 
negligible. No specialized attendance 
is required. For the whole story ask 
for Bulletin 509-A. Address Dravo Corpo- 
ration, Heater Department, 300 Penn Ave— 
nue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Vio 


HEATING 


300,000 TO 1,650,000 B.T. U. CAPACITY. 
MULTIPLE UNITS COMBINE FOR ANY OUTPUT 
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The experience of over 
4,000 acoustical installations 
eeeiS at your service 


Acousti-Celotex installation — office of the 
Western Pacific Railroad Co., San Francisco 


Sound conditioning increases efficiency at 
The Western Union Telegraph Co., Oakland 


msereongn mg 0 pS naa Ne RCRA RN 


Acousti-Celotee provides quiet in these 
offices, Kraft Cheese Co., San Francisco 


_ er 


} | {HE great reservoir of our experience, gained in over 4,000 


acoustical installations, is daily solving sound condition- 
ing problems in all types of offices and factories. 
This practical knowledge is available to you only through 
eee: Peer +> " Western Asbestos Co., for our organization has analyzed, engi- 
Sound conditioned assembly and motor test neered and installed more sound conditioning in this area 
voom, Caterpillar Tractor Co., San Leandro : 4 
M ; than any other firm in the acoustical field. 

The combination of this experience with the world’s most 
widely proved and used acoustical materials—Acousti-Celotex 
products—is your complete assurance of a job well done. The 
counsel and recommendations of a sales engineer are at your 


service, entirely without obligation. 


WESTERN ASBESTOS CO. 


~ DISTRIBUTORS + ENGINEERS - CONTRACTORS 


Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning, general 
office, Fairbanks Morse & Co., San Francisco YOUR BLOOD CAN SAVE LIVES—BE A DONOR TODAY! 


MAIN OFFICE: 675 TOWNSEND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3 @© BRANCH OFFICES: OAKLAND, RICHMOND, SACRAMENTO 
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MILD MANNERED MEN (P.A.s)... 


WAREHOUSE 
STOCKS OF: 


SHEET STEEL 
HOT ROLLED, 
COLD ROLLED, 
HOT ROLLED 
AND PICKLED, 
GALVANIZED, 
LONG TERNES, 
VITREOUS 
ENAMELING, 
UNIFORM BLUE. 


S030) eA 
HOT ROLLED, 
COLD ROLLED 
Svs 
COLD ROLLED 
30 Ua Att 


MILD STEEL 
BARS, BANDS, 
AND PLATES 


HOT ROLLED 
STRUCTURAL 
SHAPES 


BC OF STEEL have learned during wartime that rais- 


ing Caine is a mild, quiet job of ordering by phone or 


mail. There’s no need for your blood pressure to soar and no 
need to shop around. You can count on Caine to deliver promptly 


from stock the various items listed at the right. 


Five plants in five cities — two on the Pacific Coast — offer 
many advantages to Western buyers. That’s why it pays to 


remember “‘for the best source of steel” raise Caine. 


LOS ANGELES 11 
co. of 2451 E. 23rd St. © KI. 1211 
CALIF. OAKLAND 8 


3110 Adeline St. * HU. 0900 
CHICAGO ST.LOUIS MEMPHIS OAKLAND- LOS ANGELES 
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How aaa whe oA a ED CRANE VALUES 
pro" | 


P&H’s 
PROTECTIVE PANELS 
PROTECT 


the A ee Overloading the crane is prevented by these posi- 
tive relay trips. No damage to crane can occur 

cS R A N Eb because it will not operate until overload has 
s A been removed. Resetting of relay is accomplish- 

ed by simple push button at operator’s station. 


This safety lock prevents access to the cabinet 

which houses the switchboard and live elements. 

Doors cannot be opened without first disconnect- 

th e S , ing the power. Doors must be closed to connect 
‘ power. This important safety factor is an addi- 


§ \ tional protection against industrial accidents. 
OPERATOR\ \iiaw \ 
the OWNER 


Production delays are eliminated — crane 
service is more dependable. Here, costly 
fuse replacements are ended forever — 
maintenance is reduced to a minimum. 


It will pay you to insist on these added val- 
ues when you buy your next electric crane. 


ELECTRIC 


OVERHEAD CRANES 
4604 W. NATIONAL AVE. 
MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 
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PIPING IN 
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The designing and production of pipe nell is able to offer standard and special- 





hangers to meet the varied requirements 
caused by expansion, contraction, pressure, 
vibration and load call for a thorough 
working knowledge of springs, levers and 
other mechanical devices as well as of pipe 
and piping systems. As a result of 95 years 
of piping experience and continuous labo- 
ratory research and experimentation, Grin- 





purpose hangers to meet every conceivable 
requirement in piping. 

Whenever piping is involved — Grinnell 
has the specialized engineering knowledge 
to handle the job — from first plan to actual 
operation. Grinnell can supply everything 
from a tiny tube fitting to a complete power 
plant installation. 











GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. Executive Offices, 
Providence 1, R. I. Branch warehouses at Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Seattle. 





wuenever PIPING is invotveo 


REVERE light metals widely used in 


3 * 
° : Sapte ees hy 
sean SS Seas at 


ild C-82 “Packet” has a range of 4000 miles with 2312 § 
et of cargo space—88% of the capacity of a railroad boxcar. ®*? 


RIGINALLY designed as an Army cargo and troop 
carrier, the Fairchild ‘Packet’ quickly pointed the way 

to future traffic in air freight. 

The C-82 has sometimes been called the “‘flying boxcar” 
It might also be called a ‘‘flying inventory of Revere aluminum 
tubing”, for in it is used a broad cross-section of the types 
and sizes of aluminum alloy tubing produced by Revere. In 
addition, Revere magnesium alloy sheet and plate are used for 
a number of purposes. Among them is the large instrument 
panel illustrated here. 

The use of Revere magnesium in this new airplane is testi- 
mony to the way engineers have come to regard the wrought 
magnesium alloys in their untiring search for new and better 
ways to reduce unproductive weight. In the high strength- Here is the way @.2V:-ton Aresy track can climb inte the “Packet” ender its 
weight ratio of magnesium alloys, in the opportunity these own power. The ramp is nee the airplane. 
materials offer for increasing the local stability and stiffness 7 e 
of many structures without weight penalty, and in the sub- a cee feed, om of the various units in the “Packet” made 
stantial weight savings often directly possible, engineers find saaieiieniameaiaaen 
an attractive avenue for advances in aircraft performance. 

For detailed information on magnesium alloy sheet, plate, 
tube, rod, bar, extruded shapes and forgings, call Revere. A 
Revere Technical Advisor will gladly consult with you. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Iil.; Detroit, Mich.; New Bedford, Mass.; 
Rome, N. Y.—Sales Offices in principal cities. 


Pacific Coast District Sales Offices in San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles 
Listen to Exploring the Unknown on the Mutual Network every 
Sunday evening, 6 to 6:30 p.m., PST. 
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1946 


CAN BE BIGGER TOO! 


HERE'S WHAT eee WHEN AILED 
A nn E THE ONE B 
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1. By using the material received 1 was able to get approval for the 
purchase of a new, completely modern compressed air plant. 

2. The Sullivan WN-114 that I bought required so little attention 
that I was given additional supervisory duties and more responsibility. 


3. The management now has a much better understanding of me 
and my job. 


Sutlivan, 100 Series, packaged, air-power plants are two-stage, 


Q double-acting, heavy-duty, continuous service compressors — 
SULLIV® much smaller than old style, bulky compressors of the same 


100 Serces3 capacity — yet have operating economies exceeding those of the 
Le 


older units. 


100 Series Compressors need only to be hooked up to power, 
water and air lines and they are ready for 24-hour per day con- 
stant and efficient service. They are particularly suitable for 
synchronous motor drive and extremely well adapted for drive 
from steam turbines or diesel engines, Offered in single and twin 
units with piston displacements from 378 C.F.M. to 3656 C.F.M. 


at pressures up to 125 p.s.i. 
THIS CAN HAPPEN TO YOU 


Send this coupon and you’llgget all these FREE—a complete 
set of “DIVIDENDS,” each of which discusses a different 
air compressor maintenance problem—a method of keeping your 
air compressor constantly operating at top efficiency—and a §2- 
page Booklet packed with vital information about air com- 
pressors. Sending this coupon may be the most important thing 
you’ve ever done for your future. Why not send it NOW. 


SULLIVAN 


THE WORLD’S FINEST AIR COMPRESSORS FROM ‘4 TO 3,000 H. P. 


SIGN \ MAIL NOW 
OR PLEASE WRITE ON COMPANY LETTERHEAD GIVING YOUR TITLE 
SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY, Dept. 6—946 Woodland Ave., Michigan City, Indiana. 


Please send me, without obligation, the complete set of SULLIVAN “DIVIDENDS” and your 52-page Booklet on air compressors. 
NAME 





a 





ADDRESS. 
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The Moore representative, invited 


Going down, please. 

What is this? Is everything done 
a-ready? 

Yes, everything’s done. 

A day’s work finished at quitting 
time is proof of a business on even 
keel. Overtime is wasteful. 

Can the planned business form cut 
down this extra-hour extra-expense? 
Thousands of firms that use Moore 
Business Forms say that it can. 


in for quotation, asks, Is this form 
necessary? Can it be combined with 
another? Is information listed in se- 
quence? Can the reverse side of the 
page be utilized? Is the weight of 
paper economical? Correct answers 
may save you thousands of dollars 
—and hours. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., com- 
prises a group of firms long under 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, WN. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


in Canada—Meeore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Terente; 
Western Sales Book Ce., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Beek Ce., Ltd., Mentreal 


MUO) DD 
YA th A. he 


Moore ownership, now also under 
the Moore name. An unequaled ex- 
perience in all phases of American 
business is at your service. For in- 
formation, get in touch with the 
headquarters of your nearest Moore 
division, as listed below, or its local 
office. Moore stands ready to supply 
you with everything from a simple 
sales book to the most intricate 
multiple-copy form. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, w. 
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We thrive on 


TOUGH OWES? 


E generally comes alone to see you. You 
called for him because something’s gone 
wrong with a machine or process... 

Now you tell him about it, and it turns out 
he knows a lot about equipment just like 
yours. Nine chances out of ten he can tell you 
right off what to do. You feel better right away. 

And the tenth chance? Well, that’s the tough 
nut. Our man goes away .. . and comes back 
double! Yes, be brings another man who may 
be a chemist. . . or a former machine designer 
... Or a former shop superintendent . . . but 
definitely a specialist. These two men between 
them can almost always fix your tough nut 
problem. 


But how about that one problem that stumps 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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both men? Now you get something special! 
The research laboratory enters the picture 
...a new formula is developed . . . the refin- 
ery produces a trial lot... and you receive a 
sample. 

You try the new stuff—and it’s O. K.! Then 
you tell your Boss: “Sure was a headache, but 
here’s how I licked it...” 

And you did! Didn’t yox think of calling the 
Shell Lubrication Engineer? 


* * * 


Call your local Shell Representative, or write 
Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 50 West 
50th Street, New York 20, New York; or 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, California. 


Ny 
NH 





The Svmbol 
That Came 
lo Life! 


The man who walks into your factory 


wearing this symbol is the living embod- 


iment of a service 
correct answers 
mechanical transmission of 


Dodge Transmissioneer. 





MISHAWAKA 


Suppofting the Transmissioneer is a broad line of 
mechanical power transmission equipment — Dodge 
, pulleys, clutches and 
other drive compone nts. Every Dodge product reflects 
the engineering advancements and manufac turing 
“know how” 


Ps 


precision-built bearings, sheaves 


that come from 64 years of experience. 








FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 






24 


which gives you the 
to your problems in efficient 


the 


power. He’s 





Assembling and disassembling power 

drive components is part of the in- 

tensive factory training which leads 
to a Transmissioneer’s diploma. 





Your Transmissioneer is qualified to select the 

power drive equipment which best meets your spe- 
cific needs. His knowledge and experience, plus 
Dodge products, provide the up-to-date solution of 
your power transmission problems. 
Look in the classified te lephone directory under 
ower Transmission Equipment” for the Transmis- 
sioneer in your territory. He will advise you, without 
obligation. Your needs can usually be supplied from 
Dodge distributors’ stocks. ‘Transmissioneered means 
advanced design in power drives. 


C= DODGE MANUFACTURING CORP., MISHAWAKA, IND. 


ep 






Copyright, 1946, Dodee 


(- NAME PLATES 
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CLEVELAND FASTENERS 
... turn from Demand to Supply—your supply 


From the demands of war equipment for our tough high carbon 
heat treated cap screws and special fasteners we gladly turn to 
the requirements of normal manufacturing. These same fasteners, 
made with precision by the Kaufman Double Extrusion Process, 
are flowing into peaceful channels of trade. More than 90% of our 
capacity went to war. It was good enough to earn for us the Army- 
Navy E. But we welcome the renewal of giving service to indus- 
trial users everywhere with our improved and increased facilities. 
Send us your inquiries for Cleveland Top Quality Fasteners. 





The Cleveland Cap Serew Company 


2917 EAST 79TH STREET *® CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


Warehouses: Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, Los Angeles 
ve Ask your Jobber for Cleveland Fasteners 


we 


MADE BY THE ORIGINATORS OF THE KAUFMAN PROCESS FOR GREATER STRENGTH AND ACCURACY 
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_ have it easy compared to 
ears. Eyelids can block out 


irritating light. But ears have no “earlids.” 
They have to take noise every minute. And to people 
working under tension in offices and factories, noise can 


become a serious irritation. 


Conditions in offices and factories today have spot- 
lighted noise as a troublemaker. Overcrowding ... inex- 
perienced help and increased activity have brought 
higher noise levels to every floor. This irritates office 
and factory workers and slows productive activity. 

Fortunately there’s an easy way to mute today’s 
noises into soothing quiet that works magic with busy 
workers. Follow the example of leading firms by Sound 
Conditioning with Acousti-Celotex.* This is the famous 
perforated fibre tile and most widely used of all sound 
conditioning materials. It can be applied quickly and 


KZ 


* Pooforalled iE ccmsstay 
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quietly without disturbance. It 

can be painted without any loss of 

efficiency. vx Call the Acousti-Celotex Dis- 

tributor nearest you. He is sound conditioning 
headquarters and a member of the world’s most ex- 
perienced acoustical organization. His advice is yours 
without obligation, and he guarantees results. A phone 
call or note will bring him to your desk promptly. 


Distributors of Acousti-Celotex in the West 


ASBESTOS SUPPLY COMPANIES 


SEATTLE « TACOMA «+ PORTLAND « SPOKANE « MISSOULA 


JAY GREAR CORPORATION 


ALBUQUERQUE «+ EL PASO 


J. B. MATZ, SPECIALTY CONTRACTOR 


PHOENIX 


LAUREN BURT, INC. 


FORMERLY ROCKY MOUNTAIN ACOUSTICAL CO. 
DENVER «+ SALT LAKE CITY 


THE HAROLD E. SHUGART CO. 


LOS ANGELES 


WESTERN ASBESTOS COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO * OAKLAND « SACRAMENTO 


Scund Conditioning with 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











sion are alert to the importance of ample 
provision for motor transportation. In 


their building programs they are provid- 


Their plans range all the way 
from simply furnishing ade- 
quate off-street loading and 
unloading space to ingenious 
methods for tying motor 
transport directly into the 
production lines. Thus stor- 
age and multiple handling 
are eliminated and inventory 


turnover is expedited. 
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WESTERN manufacturers facing the 


problem of plant expansion or conver- 


ing proper facilities for its enlarged use. 


Modern inside truck loading platform that ties "'Incoming’’ and 
Outgoing” with ‘Production’ for a large food processing plant. 


FRUEHACUF TRAILERS wanscension’ — 





No one plan will fit all pro- 
duction set-ups but this much 


is certain: 


Motor transport’s fast, flex- 
ible, safe service exclusively 


supplies more than 8.000 


communities in the Pacific 



































West. It can fit production 


plans to cost-cutting advan- 


tage. 


Your Traffic Manager no 
doubt has ideas that warrant 
consideration in connection 
with production planning. If 
you do not operate your own 
Trucks and Trailers, we sug- 
gest you consult an experi- 
enced for-hire motor carrier. 


W orld’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEWAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 











LOPE OE EEE OOo nn eee snn no nnsntnin need tetetnorteledadng, 


OOD Counsellors 


lack no Clients’’ 


THE MSCARTY COMPANY 
ADVERTISING COUNSELLORS 


ESTABLISHED 1919 


LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE * DALLAS * PITTSBURG 
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CARRIAGE—BLACK 
S.F., 4" x %" up to %” x 12”, 
MACHINE—BLACK 
S.F.S.N., 6" x %" up to WY" x 12”. 
MACHINE—BLACK 
A.F.R.S.F., hex head, 4%” x %” up to 1%” 
a 1. 
MACHINE—GALVANIZED OR CADMIUM 
A.S.R., hex head, 4" x 4%" up to 144" x 7”. 
MACHINE—STEEL 
A.S.R., square head, 44” x 1%" up to 1%” 
aes 
MACHINE—BRONZE 
hex head, unfinished, 4” x 2” and up. 
(All of the above available in various type threads) 


STOVE BOLTS—STEEL 

F.H. and R.H., 3/4 x 4 up to 4%” x 6". 
STUD BOLTS—STEEL 

milled U.S.S., 4%" x 1” up to 1” x 6”. 
SHOULDER-EYE BOLTS 

black or galvanized, 34” x 4” up to 1%" x 3”. 
DROP BOLTS—BRONZE 

hex head with wing nuts, 34" x %". 
LAG BOLTS—STEEL 

black—square head, 54” x 144”. 


SCREWS—CAP 

H.H.U.S.S., %" x 1” up to 4" x 24". 
SCREWS—CAP—STEEL 

U.S.S., socket head, 4” x 4” up to 1” x 4”, 
DRIVE SCREWS 

Parker-Kalan—\,"" up to %". 
LAG SCREWS 

%" x 2" up to 4%” x 12”. 
MACHINE SCREWS—BRASS 

F.H. and R.H., 44" up to 2”, 
MACHINE SCREWS—BRASS 

F.H. and R.H., 3/6 x 3%” up to 4%” x 14". 
MACHINE SCREWS—STEEL 

F.H. and R.H., 4" up to 3”. 
MACHINE SCREWS—FILLISTER HEAD 

¥%"' up to 2”. 
SET SCREWS—SOCKET TYPE 

He" x Y" up to 4%" x 3”. 
SET SCREWS 

S.H.C.P., %" x 4" up to 14" x 4”, 
WOOD SCREWS—STEEL 

F.H. and R.H., 4%” No. 0 to 4” No. 24. 
ALLEN-HEAD SCREWS 

black, 3/4" x 34” up to No. 10-32 x 4”. 
SHEET METAL SCREWS 

self-tapping, binding head, various sizes. 


ATTENTION! Quantity Users and Buyers 


This stock is offered for sale at 30 percent less than Calship’s cost. Here is an opportunity to build 
up your war-depleted stocks of fastenings or create new stocks for peace time production at prices 
that will mean more profits for you. There is no red tape. All inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


Write or Wire 


Industrial Equipment Company 


Care of California Shipbuilding Corporation, P.O. Box 966, Wilmington, Calif. 


Exclusive Sales Representatives for 


CALIFORNIA SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
WAR SURPLUS 


FOR SALE 


Our inventories of Industrial Equipment 
include practically every type and make 
needed to meet industry’s reconversion 
needs! A large percentage of this equipment 
is new, or little used—and every item is 
priced low for quick recovery. 
Get in touch with the RFC Agency Office 
nearest you and outline your needs. Act 
quickly—this equipment must be sold at 
MACHINE TOOLS 


once! 
Government-owned surplus tools of every description being 
released to industry can help you reconvert. It is the job of the - — eS ee ee ee ee ee ee 
War Assets Corporation to dispose of this surplus property 
quickly and effectively. Toward that end we ask you to follow 


HEAT TREATING FURNACES 


Disposal surplus heat-treating furnaces of practically every size 
and type for ferrous and non-ferrous applications, such as: 
normalizing, annealing, tempering, hardening, case hardening, 
surface hardening, nitriding, cyaniding. Batch type: car, box, 
pit, salt bath. Continuous types: pasar and foundation de- 
signs. Fuel: gas, oil, electricity (high and low frequency). 


this simple 3 step procedure: 


1. Submit in writing your requirements for machine tools and 
industrial equipment to us now. 


CHECK THIS LIST FOR THE EQUIPMENT YOU NEED 


Check the typesof equipment on which you desire further and con- 
tinuing information. Mail the coupon to your nearest RFC office 


2. Send a typewritten list to your nearest office listed below. l listed below. Your name will be placed on our regular mailing list. 
3. Make your descriptions brief, one line if possible, clearly I : 
grouping various types of equipment you need. C0 Heat-treating furnaces (for all 


purposes ) 
C0 Gantry type cranes 


00 Thermal dryers-dehydrators 


C Generator sets (internal com- 
bustion engine driven) 


ENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


(0 Extrusion Presses D Baling presses 
Available at most agencies 
in sizes 114" to 6", com- 
plete with prime mover, 
usually electric motor 


driven. 


0 Electric and Pneumatic tools DZ Electric copper cable 


0 Centrifugal and rotary pumps 0D Anti-friction bearings 


(0 Welding equipment DCD Bonded and coated abrasives 


(0 Chemical equipment 0 Cutting tools 


NAME... 


Write, wire or phone your requests to the nearest RFC agency listed 
below for more detailed information. Credit terms may be arranged. 
If your local office does not have all the equipment you need, it will 
endeavor to locate it from other offices throughout the country. 
VETERANS: To help you in purchasing surplus property from War 
Assets Corporation, a veterans’ unit has been established in each of 
our Disposing Agencies. 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


a a ale aa aed cal i 


I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 
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| 

| 
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WAR ASSETS CORPORATION 


(A SUBSIDIARY OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION) 


RFC OFFICES (INCLUDING FORMER DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REGIONAL SURPLUS PROPERTY OFFICES) LOCATED AT: Atlanta 
Boston « Chicago « Denver + Kansas City, Mo. « New York «+ Philadelphia « San Francisco * Seattle « OTHER RFC SURPLUS 
PROPERTY OFFICES LOCATED AT: Birmingham « Charlotte + Cleveland « Dallas + Detroit « Helena « Houston « Jacksonville 
Little Rock « Los Angeles « Louisville « Minneapolis « Nashville « New Orleans « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Portland, Ore. 
Richmond « St. Louis « Salt Lake City « San Antonio « Spokane « OTHER FORMER DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REGIONAL 
SURPLUS PROPERTY OFFICES LOCATED AT: Cincinneti and Forth Worth 
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SPECIALISTS IN STEEL 

l 

| 

| Engineers and craftsmen of Consolidated Steel 

Corporation know their business well. The un- 

| usual steel structures shown here are examples 

| of the diversity and precision of their work. e 

| Should your plans call for new construction, onsolidated wy 
| consider the capable services of Consolidated 

| Steel. Immediate attention will be given 7 FABRICATORS eg 
| your inquiry. Address Consolidated Steel, Los q ENGINEERS : 

| Angeles 22, California; or Orange, Texas. CRAFTSMEN 

, LEADERS IN THE WEST AND SOUTH ; 

| 

J 


Le | 
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RESISTS HIGH OPERATING 
TEMPERATURES-CARRIES AWAY HEAT 


Metal-adherent oils cut 
heavy-duty gear wear 


Because they are viscous and extremely tacky, Calol 
Vistac Oils stick tightly to all metal surfaces. 
This quality, plus an unusual filmstrength obtained 
from special oiliness and extreme pressure com- 
pounds, gives them the ability to protect gears, 
such as heavy industrial reduction sets, on which 
extreme pressures are exerted over wide areas for a 
relatively long time. 


Calol Vistac Oils are extremely efficient. Ade- 
quate quantities for safe operation may be supplied 
by the usual lubrication methods — force-feed and 
gravity lubricators and sight-feed cups; the light- 
er grades by bottle oilers and wick-feed cups. 


In addition to gear lubrication, Calol Vistac Oils 
are used in rock drills, jackhammers and other air 
tools. They atomize quickly, are stable and flow 
easily in cold temperatures. They are made in six 
grades: 9X (SAE 10), 14X (SAE 20), 19X (SAE 40), 36X 
(SAE 40), 45X (SAE 40). 


Inhibited turbine oils 
prevent rust damage 


The usual danger of rusting when new installations 
of double reduction steam turbines are first charged 
can be eliminated by using Calol OC Turbine Oil 19. 
It will also give turbine and gears full protection 
throughout their lives. 


Calol OC Turbine 0il 19 is a compounded oil, made 
from selected crudes. It contains a highly effec- 
tive rust inhibitor which protects against both 
fresh and salt water. In official tests, steel 
strips immersed in mixtures of Calol OC Turbine Oil 
19, fresh water and synthetic sea water showed no 
sign of rusting after 48 hours. Calol OC Turbine Oil 
19 also contains an efficient oxidation inhibitor. 


The high film strength of Calol OC Turbine Oil 19 
provides a wear-reducing cushion that carries the 
heavy weight imposed on turbine bearings. Minimum 
wear prevents rotor misalignment trouble. Calol 0C 
Turbine 0il 19 is non-corrosive and separates rapid- 
ly from water with little sludge formation. 

SPREADS EVENLY OVER BEARING AND 


GEAR SURFACES, LUBRICATES, RESISTS 
AND DISPERSES HEAT 


WITHSTANDS GREAT OPERATING LOADS 


- CORROSION INHIBITOR RESISTS 
c_]f RUSTING IN PRESENCE OF MOISTURE, 
WHETHER SALT OR FRESH 


= PARTICULARLY VALUABLE IN 
F PREVENTING RUSTING IN NEW 
N INSTALLATIONS 


OIL FROM CIRCULATING PUMP 


Standard Fuel and Lubricant Engineers are always at your service. They'll gladly give you expert service—make your maintenance 
job easier. Call your local Standard Representative or write Standard of California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California. 
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GAINS WIDER USE IN THE WEST 


The Demands of War for Surer Methods of Controlling Quality of 
Material Result in Improved Industrial Production Techniques 


trol are useful in all types of mass 

production. A striking illustration of 
the truth of this statement is provided by 
the diversity of situations in which these 
methods have been applied in Western 
industrial plants during the past three 
years. 
' In the Los Angeles area these techniques 
have been applied successfully by large 
airframe companies (particularly Lock- 
heed, Northrop, and Vultee Field Divi- 
sion of Consolidated Vultee) to such dif- 
ferent matters as dimensions of machined 
parts, strength of spotwelds, defects in 
sheet metal work, magnetic inspection of 
bolts, and “‘squawks” in sub-assemblies 
and final assemblies. Suppliers of products 
to the aircraft industry have applied the 
methods to such diverse quality charac- 
teristics as on-and-off temperatures of 
thermostatically controlled devices, con- 
centricities of AN hose fittings, dimensions 
of parts produced by plastic molding, di- 
mensions of parts produced by automatic 
screw machines, defects of forgings, and 
determination of economic tolerances for 
dimensions of mechanics’ hand tools. 


The applicability of the methods in the 
canning of fruits and vegetables has been 
demonstrated by their use during the past 
two years by the Sutter Packing ee 
of Palo Alto in the control of filling 
weights and other quality characteristics. 
Their applicability in the milling industry 
has been demonstrated in plants in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Heintz and Kaufmann in 
South San Francisco have applied the meth- 
ods to the production of vacuum tubes. In 
the East Bay they have been applied with 
advantage to the production of pharma- 
ceutical products and chemicals. In Ogden, 
Denver, and Fontana, as well as in many 
other places, they have been applied in the 
inspection of ammunition and other items 
of ordnance material. 

Before the war, these methods, origi- 
nated twenty years or so ago by the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, had been used 
chiefly in electrical manufacturing, at cer- 
tain government arsenals, and at certain 
plants in the textile industry. The great 
expansion of their use during the war 
demonstrated their broad usefulness for 
reducing costs of spoilage and rework, for 


G ol ace set methods of quality con- 
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obtaining better quality assurance for the 
inspection dollar, and for generally bring- 
ing about better coordination between de- 
sign, production, and inspection. The 
methods seem destined for even greater 
use in meeting the problems of post-war 
competition. Four different statistical tools 
have proved particularly useful in reducing 
costs and improving product quality. These 
are: 

1. The “X (X bar) and R” chart or 
Shewhart control chart for any quality char- 
acteristic which can be measured. 





® Tasks such as grinding gates in a plastic 
mold at the Plastic Die and Tool Corpora- 
tion plant, Los Angeles, are much improved 
by new statistical quality control methods. 





2. The “‘p chart” or Shewhart control 
chart for percent defective. 

3. The ‘‘c chart” or Shewhart control 
chart for number of defects. 

4. Acceptance procedures which make 
use of the laws of chance in a way which 
gets the best possible quality assurance out 
of sampling inspection. 

The X and R charts may be applied to 
anything which can be measured, such as 
dimensions, hardness in Rockwell units, 
operating temperatures in degrees Fahren- 
heit, tensile strength in pounds per square 
inch, percent of a particular impurity in 
a chemical compound, weight in ounces 
of the contents of a container, time in sec- 
onds of the blow of a fuse, life in hours 
of an incandescent lamp. Despite their 
simplicity of calculation and plotting, these 
X and R charts sometimes seem almost 
magical in their ability to point at once 
to the action necessary to remove sources 
of trouble. This is particularly true where 
the charts are interpreted by someone fa- 
miliar with both the chart principles and 
the production process. 

The X and R chart gives three types 
of information about a process, namely: 


(1) Its centering. For example, the av- 
erage value of a dimension, or of the shear 
strength of a spotweld coupon, or of the 
drained weight in ounces of a can of to- 
matoes, 

(2) Its spread, in terms of the amount 
of variability which is unavoidable with 
given machines, materials, and operators. 

(3) Its consistency with respect to both 
centering and spread. The charts tell 
whether the changes in samples from hour 
to hour or from day to day are merely 
chance differences such as are inevitable in 
any stable production process, or whether 
they really indicate assignable causes of 
variation which can be found out and 
corrected. 

In one instance, the X and R charts may 
put pressure on production to pay closer 
attention to machine settings. In another, 
they: may take the pressure off production 
by demonstrating clearly that the tolerances 
are closer than can be met by current pro- 
duction methods, and thus presenting a 
choice among changing engineering de- 
signs, making fundamental changes in 
production methods, or relaxing tolerances ; 
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in another instance, they may point to the 
existence of inspection errors due to causes 
such as gage wear or unstandardized in- 
spection ‘procedures. In still another, they 
may show how product uniformity may be 
improved and the time of machines and 
operators saved by reducing the frequency 
of machine shutdowns. In packaging op- 
erations, the charts may reduce average 
overfill by making it possible to work closer 
to the minimum specification limit with 
safety. 

Although the X and R charts may some- 
times be applied to inspection data already 
being obtained for other purposes, it 
often happens that they will require spe- 
cial measurements for control chart pur- 
poses. The chart for percent defective, or 
p chart, on the other hand, may be applied 
to the results of any routine inspection, 
either 100% inspection or sampling in- 
spection, which results in classifying each 
item inspected as accepted or rejected. For 
example, p charts are applicable to the re- 
sults of all dimensional inspection con- 
ducted with GO and NOT GO gages. They 
provide information for management on 
the average quality level, and give infor- 
mation as to when and where to exert 
pressure for quality improvement. In some 
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instances the p chart discloses erratic fluctu- 
ations in the quality of inspection, and its 
use causes improvements in inspection 
practices and inspection standards. It may 
be valuable in dealing with outside ven- 
dors, as well as in inspection carried on in 
a manufacturer's own plant. 

The c chart applies to the count of de- 
fects in complex assemblies such as radio 
sets, aircraft engines, or aircraft sub- 
assemblies. Its application to aircraft 

“squawks”” proved helpful in standardiz- 
ing inspection procedures. It is also ap- 
plicable to data on other matters than 
product quality; for instance, it may be 
applied advantageously to industrial acci- 
dent statistics. 

The best concise explanation of how to 
make these three control charts and how 
to interpret them is given in a 40-page 
pamphlet which may be secured for sev- 
enty-five cents from the American Stand- 
ards Association, 70 East 45th Street, New 
York, N. Y. This pamphlet, which was 
prepared at the request of the Army by a 
distinguished committee of engineers who 
are alsq statistical experts, is entitled 
“American War Standard Z1.3-1942. Con- 
trol Chart Method of Controlling Quality 
During Production.” 
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Another good source of practical 
formation about the uses of the control 
chart is the series of twelve OPRD Quality 
Control Reports. These reports give de- 
tailed descriptions of many actual applica- 
tions in fields ranging from the manufac- 
ture of steel, radios, Norden bombsights, 
and ball bearings to the mail order busi- 
ness. While they last, they may be secured 
by writing on your company letterhead to 
Office of Production Research and Devel- 
opment, Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, Washington, D, C. 

Two occurrences during the war were 
responsible for the rapid expansion of the 
use of statistical quality control techniques 
and for the great current interest in them 
which now exists in manufacturing circles 
throughout the entire United States. One 
of these occurrences was the use by Army 
Ordnance of engineers borrowed from the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories to develop 
the acceptance procedures used by Ord- 

nance. These procedures were later author- 
ized for use throughout the entire Army 
Service Forces and were applied to the 
product of many different manufacturers. 
The other occurrence, which probably had 
an even greater influence, was the statis- 
tical quality control program of the Office 
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of Production Research and Development, 
War Production Board. This program con- 
sisted of eight-day full-time intensive 
courses given for key personnel of war in- 
dustries in many industrial centers. The 
courses were offered under the Engineer- 
ing, Science, and Management War Train- 
ing financed by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and were given in cooperation with 
different colleges and universities. The 
follow-up series of monthly seminars for 
the people who attended these intensive 
courses developed into local societies, one 
of which was the ‘Society of Quality Con- 
trol Engineers of California.” In October, 
1945, these local societies consolidated into 
a national organization, the “Society for 
Quality Control.” 

This OPRD program was headed by Dr, 
Holbrook Working of Stanford University. 
The eight-day intensive courses and fol- 
low-up seminars given throughout the 
United States followed the same pattern 
as eight-day courses and seminars devel- 
oped by Stanford University in the summer 
of 1942 as part of its ESMWT program. 
In fact, the adoption by the OPRD of the 
promotion of statistical quality control as 
a nation-wide project was a direct result 
of successful applications of these methods 
in southern California by men who had 
attended the Stanford course given in Los 
Angeles in September, 1942. These appli- 
cations were at the Ontario Works of Gen- 
eral Electric Company, at Plomb Tool 
Company, at Northrop Aircraft, and at 
the Vultee Field Division of Consolidated- 
Vultee. In a sense, therefore, the nation- 
wide interest in statistical quality control 
is a direct result of successful applications 
on the West Coast. 


In fact the influence of these courses ex- 
tended even to Australia. Two representa- 
tives of the Australian government at- 
tended Stanford courses given in June, 
1943. Courses on the same pattern were 
later given at the University of Melbourne, 
and statistical quality control techniques 
were used effectively in Australian war 
industry, 

When in 1942 and thereafter, the sug- 
gestion was made to many manufacturers 
that they look into the ways in which sta- 
tistical quality control techniques could be 
useful to them, a common reaction of in- 
spection, production, engineering and 
management personnel was ‘But our busi- 
ness is different!” This was the reaction 
in the aircraft industry, in the chemical 
industry, in the milling industry, in the 
food canning and preserving industry, and 
in the container industry, in plants where 
successful applications later were made. 
In fact, it was a common reaction in plants 
in those very industries where successful 
applications had been made elsewhere. 
Sometimes even successful applications in 
adjoining departments of a plant did not 
prevent the “My business is different’’ ob- 
jection being made by department heads. 

To anyone who has seen the introduc- 
tion of these methods in many different 
manufacturing plants, it is evident that no 
manufacturing business is really so “‘dif- 
ferent”’ as to be unable to make some effec- 
tive use of these techniques. Variation in 
product quality is inevitable; wherever 
variation exists, statistical quality control 
may be expected to be helpful. However, 
imagination and ingenuity, as well as a 
knowledge of the basic principles of sta- 
tistical quality control, are likely to be re- 
quired for each successful application. 


Aluminum Is National 
Game of Checkers... 


ing played with aluminum. Reynolds 
Metals Company is on the verge of 
losing some of its newly won gains, Kaiser 
is rapidly and unexpectedly forging ahead, 
and Alcoa is still able to land in the king 
row at the most unexpected moment. At 
this writing the game stood as follows: 
After the government had forced Alcoa 
to loosen its grip on the alumina patents, 
Reynolds got a secure source of alumina 
through lease of the Hurricane Creek plant 
in Arkansas. So, with the DPC-built roll- 
ing mill in South Chicago apparently with- 
in its grasp, Reynolds was leisurely talking 
about bidding on the Mead reduction plant 
and the Trentwood rolling mill at Spo- 
kane, and not too much concerned if it 
failed to get the latter. 


| BIG national game of checkers is be- 
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And then one fine morning in February 
Reynolds woke up to find that Henry 
Kaiser had entered definite bids with RFC 
for Trentwood and Mead. Not only that, 
but Reynolds was in danger of having no 
rolling facilities except for a limited ca- 
pacity at Lister Hill, Alabama, because 
Alcoa had bid $30,000,000 cash for the 
South Chicago mill, a bid the RFC would 
be strongly tempted: to accept, since the 
original cost of the mill was only $45,- 
000,000. 

Unless Reynolds raises the ante, it may 
find itself in third place in the aluminum 
business. It can still bid on the Troutdale 
reduction plant near Portland, but it has 
only four potlines against Mead’s six. 
Troutdale’s annual capacity is 134,000,000 


erence sg 
ATOMIC BOMB PLANTS 
BUILT NEARLY AS QUICK 

Gate-Way Manufacturing Co. of Los 
Angeles wanted to make door knobs 
for new houses, spent nearly five months 
trying to get a price decision out of 
OPA, and then all it got was “no.” 
Gate-Way’s time card on the proceed- 
ings, revealed in an NAM survey on 
price control, was as follows: 


May 20, 1945: Asked local OPA what 
to do about prices. : 


May 21: Visited local OPA, got 
forms and instructions. 


June 12: Mailed forms and exhibits 
to Washington. 


July 9: Asked local OPA if there had 
been action. 

July 11: Washington OPA wired: 
“Unable to determine jurisdiction.” 

July 31: Washington OPA asked for 
photos, 


August 21: Photos and samples sent 
to Washington. 


‘3: Wired Washington OPA: 
~prenodiinn stopped, workers laid off.” 
t. 7: Washington OPA wired: 
Begs dacisien next week.” 
Sept. 13: Washington OPA phoned: 
“What is kirksite? Send samples.” 
woe 15: Samples sent to Washington 


Sept. 20: Wired Washington OPA: 
“Can we do anything to expedite?” 

Sept. 28: Local OPA advised: “Keep 
pressing Washington.” 

Oct. 1: Local OPA asked if Wash- 
ington had acted; wired Washington. 

Oct. 3: Local OPA announced Wash- 
ington had reached decision: a price 
exactly coverifig cost of materials and 
plating, about competitors’ price. 

Oct. 12: Washington OPA, denied 
appeal for relief. 

Note: Door knobs not being made. 


ator 


pounds. American Smelting & Refining 
also has been interested in Troutdale. 

Kaiser's interest in aluminum is due to 
the extreme shortage of steel which he 
needs both for his construction projects 
and his automobile manufacturing opera- 
tions in Michigan and at the recently leased 
Long Beach, California, plant of Douglas 
Aircraft. Steel mills are reported to be 
booking orders now for 1947 delivery, and 
aluminum is now coming into use for roofs 
and siding for buildings. 

For the Mead plant he has a five-year 
lease offer with option to purchase, calling 
for use of two potlines for the first year, 
at a rental of $208,100 and $260,000, re- 
spectively ; three potlines the third year at 
$468,000; four in the fourth year at 
$728,000 and six in the fifth year at $1,- 
248,000. Each potline has an annual ca- 
pacity of 36,000,000 pounds, so the total 
plant capacity is 216,000,000 pounds. Its 
cost was $23,500,000. 

Trentwood has a rated capacity of 24,- 
000,000 pounds a year, and the lease calls 
for an annual rental of $250,000 or 5 per 
cent of the gross sales, whichever is higher, 
with a down payment of $360,000. 
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ARBITRATE-=1o Avoid strikes 






Strikes Are Abandonments of Reason Merging into Resorts 
to Force; Voluntary Arbitration Can Make Them Unnecessary 


ITH a large percentage of the 
WV industry of the nation paralyzed 

by major strikes, all of us are 
asking how and on what basis they can 
be quickly and fairly settled; at what level 
should wages, costs, prices and purchasing 
power be established for the remainder 
of the reconversion period? These are 
among the gravest domestic problems 
which confront our nation today and they 
deserve all the study and discussion which 
we can give to them. 

Quite as important as any of these im- 
mediately pressing problems, however, is 
another question — through what means 
and what procedures can labor and man- 
agement settle their disputes without con- 
stantly tying the nation’s industry up by 
strikes or lockouts? 


How Can Disputes Be Avoided? 


The Labor Management Conference 
which met at Washington last November 
was confronted by exactly this problem. 
Though on many questions the conferees 
failed to reach agreement, they were unan- 
imous in recommending that voluntary 
arbitration — arbitration agreed to in ad- 

vance and controlled by the parties them- 
selves—should be accepted by management 
and labor throughout the country as one 
of the most effective methods of achieving 
industrial peace. 

Often only decision by an outside party 
is thought of when unions and employers 
are considering arbitration. And—again 
too often—they reject arbitration because 
it seems to involve the subjection of their 
integrity to the whim of an “‘outsider”- 

a relinquishment of both responsibility for 
and control over the settlement of the dis- 
pute. For that reason the importance of 
control of the entire procedure ¢ cannot be 
over em phasized re eh voluntary arbi- 


nevertheless a pr 


2 Fi : ; : 
firely controlled bj the partte fhemselives 


They select the arbitrator; they decide 
what issues shall be submitted to him and 
what withheld from his jurisdiction; they 
determine his powers; they decide what 
procedures he shall follow. They are lim- 
ited only by the requirement that, having 
by agreement done these things and estab- 
lished his powers and procedure, they must 
in good faith accept and abide by his de- 


cision. And that requirement is itself 
founded only on their own voluntary 
agreement. 


At present, voluntary arbitration is most 
widely used in connection with the settle- 
ment of grievances and disputes which 
arise under the terms of an existing agree- 
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By RALPH SEWARD 
Umpire for General Motors Corporation 
and the United Automobile Workers, for 
interpretations under their existing con- 
tracts. Despite the strike, neither side 


wishes to give up this form of voluntary 


arbitration. Mr. Seward's talk was deliv- 
ered under the auspices of the Food Pro- 
cessors’ Foundation, College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, California, before a group of 
representative executives and personnel 
men. 


ment. It is typically the final step in the 
grievance procedure. If employee John 
Smith, for example, claims that under the 
seniority provisions of an agreement he 
was improperly laid off, or that under the 
wage provisions he is being improperly 
paid, he will file a grievance. Typically, 
that grievance will go through a number 
of stages of discussion between representa- 
tives of management and of the union— 
first, say with the foreman; then with the 
plant superintendent; then possibly with 
representatives of top management. If at 
that stage the grievance is still not settled 
or withdrawn, agreements are more and 
more frequently providing that it may be 

appealed to arbitration and that the de- 
cision of the arbitrator shall be accepted 
as final and binding. 


Two Characteristics 


Two characteristics may be noted in the 
clauses of the various labor agreements 
with regard to the arbitration of griev- 
ances. One is the wide variety in them, 
the great differences which exist in the 
methods of choosing an arbitrator, the 
powers he shall have, the procedures he 
shall follow, and the types of awards he 
may The other is the vagueness of 
nany such clauses, the failure of the par- 
ties in drafting them to set forth anything 
beyond a rough indication of the method 
of selection—and sometimes not even that. 
The first characteristic is itself evidence of 
the point made earlier—that where arbitra- 
tion is voluntary rather than government 
imposed, the parties may tailor the pro- 
cedure to suit themselves. The second is 
evidence that all too frequently labor and 
management are failing to take advantage 
of this opportunity. 

What are the matters which the parties 
should consider in establishing a system of 
arbitration ? 

First is the question of the scope of 
arbitration, the powers which the parties 
wish an arbitrator to have, the types of 
issues which they are willing to submit to 
him. Do they wish to let the arbitrator 
rule only on the interpretation of certain 


issue. 


clauses of the agreement? Do they wish 
to let him interpret the entire agreement? 
Do they wish to let him go beyond the 
agreement and arbitrate questions which it 
does not cover? Do they wish to let him 
alter it, in certain respects, as for example 
by allowing alleged intra-plant wage in- 
equalities to come to him for consideration 
and, if the inequality is proved, for cor- 
rection? When he finds a violation of the 
agreement, what may he do about it? What 
remedies may he award? And so forth. 


One Extreme 


As an example of one extreme, the 
writer once arbitrated a case between a 
large steel company and a local of the 
United Steel Workers of America in which 
both sides presented to him a copy of their 
contract, an agreed statement of the facts, 
two argumentative briefs, and two alter- 
native decisions written out in advance by 
the parties with the direction that, on the 
basis of a reading of the contract, the agreed 
statement of facts, and the briefs, he should 
sign one of the two decisions. 

That is, of course, an example of the 
most restrictive type of arbitration which 
it would be possible to establish. It was, 
the writer submits, entirely sound for that 
company and that union because at that 
of their relationship, it was what 
they wanted. 

As an example of the other extreme, 
the writer was for a time Impartial Chair- 
man of the New York milk distributing 
industry, arbitrating under an industry- 
wide contract signed by five different local 
unions and almost 200 separate milk dis- 
tributing companies. Under the terms of 
that contract, the Impartial Chairman had 
the power not only to arbitrate disputes 
arising under the agreement and involving 
an interpretation of its language, but also 
to hear and finally determine any dispu 
of any sort arising between any company 
and any one of the local unions. He had 
the power at that time not only to decide 
grievances but also to lay down rules and 

regulations for the conduct of the business 
of distributing milk in that area—to set 
the hours at which milk drivers might 
leave the plants, and within certain limits 
to regulate the amount of milk which an 
individual driver might be required to 
carry. He had the power not only to.aw ard 
remedies for violations of the contract, such 
as the reinstatement of employees with 
back pay, but also to award damages and 
in some cases fines and to issue what 
amounted to injunctions governing the fu- 
ture conduct of the parties which were 
potentially enforceable in the State courts 
No one would suggest that it was gen- 


stage 
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HOW LABOR AND MANAGEMENT CAN SETTLE THEIR DIFFERENCES 


“When collective bargaining fails, when neither by their own efforts nor 


with the assistance of state or federal conciliators, can management and 
labor representatives agree—there are only three alternatives. 


1) The resort to a test of strength by a strike or lockout; 
2) The settlement of the dispute by government intervention, or 


3) The settlement of the dispute by some impartial machinery 
established by the parties themselves. 


This is elementary, yet it is of fundamental importance. If, on the one hand, 
we wish to avoid strikes, and if, on the other hand, we wish to avoid the 
establishment of a system of compulsory settlement under government 
auspices, management and labor must provide their own settlement ma- 
chinery — must agree, in other words, to voluntary arbitration. 


What is voluntary arbitration? In its simplest form, it is the process of 
submitting a disputed issue for final determination by an impartial indi- 
vidual who is chosen by agreement of the parties, who derives his power 
and jurisdiction from the parties, who operates under rules established by 
the parties, and whose decision the parties voluntarily bind themselves to 
accept. It has, thus, two aspects: (1) the decision of the disputed issue by 
someone other than the parties to the dispute; and (2) the control by the 
parties of the entire procedure which leads up to the decision." 


erally wise for management and labor to 
vest in any individual third party such 
broad powers over the conduct of a busi- 
ness. In that situation, however, it was 
sound because both the industry and the 
unions had studied the problem and de- 
cided that for the period of their contract 
it was what they wanted. 

At General Motors, the powers of um- 
pire fall between these two extremes. The 
umpire is limited by the agreement of the 
parties to the function of interpreting and 
applying to individual cases the language 
of the master agreement between the cor- 
poration and the United Automobile 
Workers and of the various local agree- 
ments covering wages, seniority and other 
matters which are separately negotiated at 
each plant. Over questions not covered 
by the contract, the umpire has no juris- 
diction. He is, moreover, expressly for- 
bidden to add to, subtract from, or in any 
way alter through his decisions the lan- 
guage of any such agreements. 

Again the writer submits that though 
many other companies do things differ- 
ently, for General Motors and the United 
Automobile Workers, this system is sound 
because they have studied it, experimented 
with it, and decided that it is what they 
want, . 


Other companies see disadvantages in 
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having permanent arbitrators. There is the 
undoubted danger that if an arbitrator is 
already hired and sitting in his office wait- 
ing for cases, both parties may relax in 
their efforts to settle disputes themselves 
and may refer cases to him which could 
have been settled by further collective bar- 
gaining. A permanent umpire may prove 
too expensive for some companies or local 
unions to afford. There may be a tendency, 
moreover, for a permanent arbitrator, by 
the very fact of his permanency, to develop 
more power and influence over the con- 
duct of labor relations between the com- 
pany and union which hire him than either 
party desires. 

Do the parties wish a single arbitrator 
or a board of arbitration with representa- 
tives of the union and company on the 
board and with an impartial chairman cast- 
ing the deciding vote? Both systems are 
frequently used. Both have advantages 
and disadvantages. If it is only the quasi- 
judicial function of interpreting an exist- 
ing agreement, the single arbitrator may 
be preferable. If it is the task of ruling 
on proposed changes or alternatives in an 
agreement, the tripartite system may be 
preferred. On the one hand, the tripartite 
system makes for increased practical 
knowledge of the matter in dispute. On 
the other hand it makes for compromise 





decisions. Compromise should have no 
place in interpreting an agreement, but it 
is often the most wise and realistic ap- 
proach to the writing or altering of an 
agreement. 

This brings us again to the question 
raised at the outset—is voluntary arbitra- 
tion a means by which major industrial 
disputes, such as those which now para- 
lyze the nation’s industry, may be settled 
without resort to strikes or lockouts? By 
definition voluntary arbitration will only 
be resorted to if both management and 
labor agree. Admittedly—where disputes 
involve the negotiating rather than the in- 
terpretation of a contract—agreement to 
arbitrate has been rare. Nevertheless it 
is the writer's firm opinion that once man- 
agement and labor realize the extent of 
their own power over the arbitration pro- 
cedure—their joint ability through collec- 
tive bargaining to mould the system to suit 
themselves — a considerable measure of 
their opposition to it may disappear. That 
at least is the writer's hope. For it is in 
these developing provisions for voluntary 
arbitration that lie, in his opinion, Amer- 
ica’s greatest chance to avoid strikes and 
lockouts while still preserving tne indi- 
vidual responsibility of employers and 
unions for the management of their affairs 
which is the basis of a free economy. 
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Westerners Have a Stake in 
Prosperity of the Philippines 


But Federal Action, or the Lack of It, Hampers the Return of 
That Prosperity, Thus Slowing Resumption of Western Trade 


in the Philippine Islands have reached 

a critical stage, and this situation is 
of immediate and long-term interest to all 
the industries in the West. The core of 
this situation is the dilatory tactics of the 
U.S. Government in delaying action on 
the Philippine trade relations bill, and the 
bill to provide for the payment of war 
damages suffered by business, industry and 
agriculture, and the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment in the Philippine Islands. 


F iste pai and financial conditions 


This situation is of greatest importance 
to the immediate and future trade rela- 
tions between the Philippine Islands and 
the United States, especially the West 
Coast. The rehabilitation and restoration 
of business enterprises and the Philippines’ 
export industries are awaiting favorable 
action on these bills for clarification of the 
commercial relations between the Com- 
monwealth and the United States. 

Immediately after liberation, emergency 
merchandise needs of the Islands were 
quickly supplied through large relief ship- 
ments, and only a few weeks following the 
expulsion of the Japanese from the Manila 
area, private shipments began to move to 
the Islands, mostly from Pacific Coast 
ports. From that time on, a steady stream 
of foodstuffs, clothing, medicinals, phar- 
maceuticals, some acutely needed ma- 
chinery and mechanical items have been 
on their way to the Islands. 

Naturally, under such chaotic condi- 
tions as existed in the Islands, a number 
of factors developed which are slowly, but 
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not quickly enough, being corrected. The 
uncertain financial situation has attained 
some degree of stability. Black market 
operations which have retarded the estab- 
lishment of orderly distribution are grad- 
ually being brought under control. The 
scarcity of products and the abundance of 
money has resulted in extreme inflationary 
tendencies, the effects of which have not 
been entirely overcome to date. 


Philippine Market Important to West 


The Philippine Islands have always been 
an important two-way market for the 
Western States, and Pacific Coast indus- 
tries, needing foreign markets more than 
at any time in their history, need the im- 
portant Philippine market. Its early res- 
toration will contribute to an orderly ex- 
pansion of Pacific Coast manufacturing, 
agricultural, lumbering, fishing and other 
important segments of our commercial 
structure. 


Before the war, in 1938, the United 
States sold to the Philippine Islands 
goods valued at $86,500,000, of which 
$15,500,000 were supplied by the San 
Francisco district ; $7,000,000 by Los An- 
geles; nearly $7,000,000 by Oregon; and 
$5,800,000 by Washington. The Pacific 
Coast total, therefore, was $30,300,000, 
or nearly 35 percent of the U.S. total. 


® Restoration of the Philippine economy means the revival of Western interests such as 
this, the San Mauricio mine, managed by the Marsman companies operating out of 
San Francisco. It will mean greatly widened markets for the products of Western plants. 


On the import side, the United States, 
because of its preferential trade arrange- 
ments, was the most important market for 
Philippine goods. Our total purchases for 
1938 exceeded $94,000,000, of which San 
Francisco took $7,700,000; Los Angeles, 
$6,000,000; Oregon, $2,300,000; and 
Washington, $2,900,000. The Pacific 
Coast total was $18,900,000, or 20 per- 
cent of the U.S. total. Thus, it is quite 
apparent that the Pacific States and the 
Philippines are outstandingly important to 
each other. 

During the last few months the bulk of 
Philippine needs and requirements have 
been shipped from Pacific Coast ports, and 
for a number of reasons the Philippine 
Islands look to the Pacific Coast for a 
sympathetic understanding of their prob- 
lems and for consideration in supplying 
their critical needs at this time. At the 
present moment practically every com- 
modity in between needles and locomo- 
tives is in demand in the Islands and 
practically all of the Philippine needs are 
manufactured and produced in one or more 
places in the Western States. 

Western manufacturers must immediate- 
ly recognize the critical nature of this 
situation and especially endeavor to supply 
now, and in their own interest for the 
future, the requirements of the Philippine 
Islands. Wartime industrial developments 
in industry and expansion of the existing 
Pacific Coast industries make available 
from our factories, canneries and forests 
practically every item required for the 
Philippine economy. 


Controls Relaxed Early 


At the outset, our Government expressed 
the desire that it preferred to have private 
business supply the Philippine needs in 
order that Government agencies would not 
have to do so. The early regulations in- 
stituted conformed to export controls in 
force elsewhere and were designed to 
regulate financing and other factors of spe- 
cific interest to the welfare of the Islands. 

These have been relaxed steadily as 
conditions warranted. The Registry Num- 
ber System required for all imports into 
the Islands was cancelled January 1st. 
Exporting to the Islands today is in gen- 
eral approximately the same as before the 
war. 


Shippers of the Pacific Coast have a dis- 
tinct advantage over Eastern and Gulf 
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® Though plenty of shipping space is now available for traffic between the West Coast 
and the Philippines, and while Manila port facilities, such as those shown above, are 
partially repaired after shell and bomb damage, extensive aid to the Philippines must 
yet be made by our government if a healthy trade, like that before the war, is to return. 


ports because of close proximity, and rap- 
idly restored steamship services have pro- 
vided the opportunity, not only of quickly 
establishing or reestablishing themselves 
in the Philippine market but of making an 
even greater contribution in the rehabili- 
tation job to be done. 

Our government has been steadily ex- 
panding the allocation of materials in short 
supply to meet the Philippines’ critical 
needs. Only foodstuffs, cotton textiles, a 
few electrical items, and a few chemicals 
remain under export license control, and 
these are being removed as greater quan- 
tities become available throughout the 
country. Practically everything else may 
move without control and Western manu- 
facturers should make important portions 
of their production available to the Islands. 


Ample Shipping to the Islands 


Shipping space for exports of private 
shippers to the Philippine Islands is abun- 
dant, and there is every indication that 
the needs within the Islands will be met. 
As a matter of fact, the volume of ship- 
ments that has moved from the Pacific 
Coast ports in particular has been of such 
size as to create in some instances an over- 
supply of certain products in the Islands. 

This temporary condition is brought 
about principally because of the lack of 
transport facilities in Manila and inter- 
island shipping, to distribute the goods 
to the other cities and islands throughout 
the Commonwealth. This local transport 
situation is critical, although the military 
forces have made trucks and some marine 
craft available to alleviate the critical sit- 
uation. While there have been a few can- 
cellations of orders recently, it is felt that 
in a short time market conditions will be 
more orderly and settled. 


Financial Conditions Temporarily Good 


The financial situation within the 
Islands, insofar as paying for immediate 
imports is concerned, might be considered 
good. Not only has there been a plentiful 
supply of dollars largely through the large 
payments of the military forces, but old, 
established trading firms in the Philip- 
pines have underwritten many of the or- 
iginal shipments, and letters of credit are 
freely established to meet daily require- 
ments. Money in circulation today is four 
times that before the war. 
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For West Coast manufacturers, a word 
of caution might be offered regarding the 
establishment of connections in the Islands. 
A recent report indicates that there are 
now about 300 import firms situated in 
Manila. A large number of these are made 
up of Filipino citizens, individuals for- 
merly in the employ of American firms 
there, and others who have capital at this 
time but little experience ard might be 
looked upon as opportunists. Careful 
checking should be made in every instance 
as to historical background and financial 
ability of these firms. 


War Damage Provisions 


The financial situation within the Islands 
will become further stabilized when our 
government makes certain advances and 
loans to the Commonwealth and provides 
in the war damage bill for certain 
Philippine Treasury reimbursements. Phil- 
ippine Government finances must be re- 
habilitated also to lend needed stability. 
Furthermore, a key to the Philippines’ 
financial condition is the quick restoration 
of her export industries. Only through the 
export of her products can a steady supply 
of funds be provided to pay for her enor- 
mous purchases that the restoration and 
rehabilitation will require. 

There are many problems in connection 
with this, such as transporting copra, 
hemp, sugar, tobacco, and other products 
from production centers to shipping points. 
Furthermore, Philippine workers are slow 
to return to these former occupations be- 
cause of the ease with which they can find 
lucrative employment in other temporary 
quarters. The serious phase in clarifying 
the situation through our delay in passage 
of the trade relations Bill and the war 
damage bill is that most American firms 
are very reluctant to rebuild and restore 
various buildings and business enterprises 
until they are assured of reasonable secur- 
ity before making investments of large 
amounts of private capital. 


Situation Critical 


In conclusion, the situation is critical; 
West Coast industries have a tremendous 
stake in the future of the Islands. Political- 
ly and for other reasons, the United States 
not only has a great responsibility to the 
Islands but a great interest in their restora- 
tion, as they are the key to our position 


in the Far East. If we fail them at this 
crucial time our standing and prestige in 
the Pacific Area will suffer. 

West Coast business and industrial or- 
ganizations must immediately make this 
situation known to their Congressional 
representatives, in order that legislative 
action be taken without further delay. The 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce has 
recommended passage of both measures. 
High Commissioner Paul V. McNutt is 
now in the United States for the purpose 
of urging the Congress to act immediately. 

Western business interests must now 
recognize this situation and in the interest 
of the future stake they have commer- 
cially in the two-way trade between the 
Pacific Coast and the Islands, win the 
good-will of the Filipino people by fully 
informing themselves of the current cri- 
tical situation and aggressively bringing 
about the passage of the desired legisla- 
tion to enable immediate steps to be taken 
to restore the economy of the Islands. 
SS 


Current Survey For 
Idaho Resources 


A running inventory of the resources 
of the state of Idaho is in preparation by 
the Idaho State Chamber of Commerce 
for the use of industry interested in ob- 
taining up-to-date data on the state. 

The inventory is to be in loose-leaf form 
and will include the latest information de- 
veloped by local chambers of commerce, 
independent surveys, reports of market 
analysts, and the various agencies of the 
state and federal governments. 

All data in the beginning stages of the 
inventory is to be kept on a county basis, 
but as the work progresses it is intended 
to refine the material so far as to permit 
the inclusion of municipal data. 


Specifically the work will cover agri- 
cultural, mining, forest, hydro-electric and 
other natural resources, as well as produc- 
tion records, data on industrial sites, trans- 
portation, freight rates, electric power 
costs, taxes and any other information es- 
sential to industry. 


Supervision of the work will be under 
the direction of Earl W. Murphy, secre- 
tary of the chamber, and Floyd West. 


Crabs For the Commissars 


Completion of the conversion of an old 
Russian freighter, the Alma Ata, into a 
modernly equipped floating cannery for 
the Soviet government is due in a few 
weeks at the yards of the Northwest Marine 
Iron Works in Portland. Originally begun 
under the lend-lease program, the job is 
now being carried on under a direct con- 
tract with the Russians. The ship will 
carry 600 workers and will be manned 
by a crew of ten. It is to be used for catch- 
ing and canning crabs and will operate 
out of Vladivostock. 
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200! Formation 


Slated As Bi 


OT IF, but when it comes, for it is 
N a highly logical development, the 

formation of a pallet pool will be 
a big business with upper case letters all 
the way. 

Just how big it will be appears in the 
present guesses that are whispered among 
top flight materials handling men and that 
now and then are murmured in the inner 
recesses of some of the nation’s largest 
banks. These guesses range all the way 
from $2,000,000 to $30,000,000 as the 
amount of capital needed to get the ven- 
ture under way. 


Reason Why 


Reason why a pallet pool should be 
formed is that, efficient as pallets are in 
cutting materials handling costs, a shipper 
to use them must now be able to get them 
back for re-use. Unlike the government 
at war, manufacturers at peace cannot re- 
gard pallets as expendable. With a national 
pool, a shipper sending goods on pallets 
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from Los Angeles to Chicago would not 
have to leave them there, sell them or pay 
their freight back, any one of which w ould 
be economically impossible. Instead, the 
pool would assign them to some other 


shipper. 


Some evidence of the interest existing in | 


forming a pool is found in the fact that 
McKinsey and Company, one of the big 
time management consultant firms, has 
quietly conducted an extensive survey to 
determine the need of such a venture. Fur- 
thermore, David Pursley, lately a lieuten- 
ant commander in the Navy, who had a 
great deal to do with the Navy’s tremen- 
dous use of pallets during the war, has 
been devoting practically all his waking 
hours since he got out of the service to the 
study of just how and why such a pool 
could be formed. 

Pursley’s interest gains added signifi- 
cance through his being given use of the 
facilities of the Lawrence Warehouse Com- 


pany, one of the leading firms in its field 
in Northern California. 


Pool’s Ramifications 


Reason for such sums to get the pool 
started as those mentioned above lies in the 
complications that hedge about the use of 
pallets. 

Simple as pallets are in themselves, and 
it is difficult to conceive of a device much 
simpler, their use has complications that 
go far beyond the national field. With the 
resumption of overseas trade in a quasi- 
peaceful world it is inevitable that they 
will be used in international trade. As a 
result, the formation of a pallet pool is 
bound to have international ramifications 
of an extremely complex nature. 

But extent of the geographical areas into 
which palletized materials will be shipped 
does not cause the complexity of the prob- 
lem of forming the pool. 

That springs from several incidental 
problems all of which are of great though 


® In this shipment from a West Coast port the Navy demonstrates overseas shipments of palletized cargoes without wasted space. 
Formation of a pallet pool will mean an eventual use of pallets for peacetime overseas shipments, thus making the pool international. 
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varying importance. Of these problems the 
one that will probably demand the most 
immediate solution is that of ownership of 
the pallets. 

While it might be possible for the pool 
to operate without being the owner of the 
pallets, all indications are that it will have 
a greater chance of success if it does own 
them. 

Standardization 


Ownership would result in a quicker 
standardization of pallets, one of the big 
bugs in the business, and should greatly 
simplify the whole job of operations, mak- 
ing vastly easier the determination and 
collection of charges. To acquire owner- 
ship of the pallets now in use throughout 
the country, or that portion of them that 
would be necessary to the operation of the 
pool, a substantial sum of money would be 
necessary. Just how large it would be those 
who are most sure aren’t saying. In any 
event the expectation is that it will require 
a goodly percentage of the capital of the 
pool firm whether that capital were $2,- 
000,000 or considerably more. 

Along with acquiring ownership of the 
pallets it is to use, the pool would be faced 
with other questions, none of which will 
be particularly easy to solve. These include 
such matters as the task of setting up an 
organization, at least national in scope, to 
operate the pool efficiently; the develop- 
ment of clearing houses for pallets; devel- 
opment of a sales force, and a department 
that will work improvements in the adap- 
tation of pallets to carriers such as railroad 
freight cars, trailers and the holds of ships. 


Pallet Weight 


One problem of particular interest to 
those attempting to form the pool is con- 
cerned with the reduction of weight of 
pallets and their standardization. Right 
now the pallet world is pretty much of a 
hodge-podge of different pallet sizes made 
from a variety of materials. 

The Navy, greatest user of pallets to 
date, has been manufacturing them here 
in the West at disciplinary barracks such 
as those at Camp Shoemaker, California 
and Farragut, Idaho. Using hardwood 
shipped out from Tennessee, it has fabri- 
cated extensively a pallet that averages 125 
pounds in weight. Another it has made of 
Douglas Fir has averaged about 111 
pounds, 

Each of these has proved satisfactory for 
use of the Navy. They have proved satis- 
factory for use by private firms, too, who 
got them from the Navy, loaded them up 
and sent them to the designated destina- 
tion. But since the Navy or rather the gov- 
ernment paid the freight on the pallets as 
well as the material they carried, the pri- 
vate firms using those pallets would rather 
have something lighter when they have to 
pay the bills themselves. 

Accordingly, right now, there is a fer- 
ment of activity going on in the pallet 
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business, all of it pointing to lighter weight 
without a sacrifice in strength. Even the 
paper companies are bringing out a fibre 
board pallet that is now more than an ex- 
periment. 

As anyone might expect, light metals 
fabricators are very much on the “qui vive” 
in an effort to come out with something 
that will prove the answer to the prayers 
of materials handling men, The Union 
Metal Company of Canton, Ohio, which 
manufactured a steel pallet for use of the 
armed forces during the war is now re- 
portedly to bring forth another steel pallet 
of light construction that will give the 
woodworkers a run for their money. 

Among the fabricators of aluminum and 
magnesium, pallet possibilities seem to be 
in very much of a hush-hush stage. Indi- 
cations are, however, that such firms as 
Reynolds Metals Company are decidedly 
interested, and, of course, the name of 
Henry J. Kaiser is not out of the picture. 
Incidentally, though it may be only the 
vaguest rumor, it has been said that the 
Kaiser interests are regarding possibilities 
of forming a pallet pool with more than a 
mild curiosity. 


Pallet Engineering Co. 


But that is purely an aside. Still further 
evidence of the drive towards better de- 
signed pallets of lighter construction which 
will eventually result in their standardiza- 
tion is the formation of the Pallet Engi- 
neering Company in San Francisco. 

This organization, headed by N. M. 
Bryson, recently a naval lieutenant serv- 
ing as materials handling officer of the 12th 
Naval District, designs and orders pallets 
for those firms seeking its services. 

According to Bryson, the pallet that 
will probably have the highest average 
use for industry in the West will be made 
of Douglas fir and will average in weight 
only about 90 pounds. Though that is con- 
siderably lighter than the navy pallets 
mentioned above, Bryson expects that 
weight of these wooden pallets will be 
further decreased as time goeson. 

Bryson, who has applied for a patent 
on the adjustable safety ramp shown in 
an accompanying illustration, while at 
present non-committal on the use of pallets 
fabricated from light metals, says that 
though cost of their manufacture in the 
near future may be so high as to restrict 
their use considerably, they should even- 
tually be produced for general use at a 
price that will enable them to compete 
satisfactorily with those of wood now sell- 
ing in the $2.25 to $4.25 range. 

Just how important the weight of the 
pallet is, is immediately apparent to ship- 

pers who have to pay fully as much freight 
per hundred weight on the pallets them- 
selves as on the commodities carried on 
them. 

In use of pallets for shipment of goods 
overseas the question of pallet weight is 
not of such importance as the problem pre- 
sented in the stowage of cargo. Maritime 





® Adjustable Safety Ramp 


men apparently feel that stowing cargo for 
peacetime shipments is cheaper when the 
cargo is not palletized than when it is, 
regardless of the extensive shipments of 
goods on pallets made during the war. 

At any rate such a firm as the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company in Hawaii brings its 
products to shipside loaded on pallets. The 
loads are then removed, stowed in the 
hold and brought to United States where, 
likely as not, they may be palletized again 
for shipment to their ultimate destina- 
tion. 

Reasons for this procedure ostensibly 
lie in the fact that the upward sloping 
sides of a ship make it impossible to fill 
a hold with palletized material. Conse- 
quently, if palletized goods are used, some, 
not on pallets, would have to be used in the 
space against the sides of the ship. 

Since, however, this problem did not 
prove insurmountable to the navy, it is 
likely that it will be solved in civilian op- 
erations as well. Palletized material moves 
faster in the hands of longshoremen, so 
much so that a considerably smaller num- 
ber of men can move a given amount of 
goods in a time no longer than that re- 
quired for a larger crew. And even though 
union policy might prevent the use of the 
smaller crew in such circumstances, time 
and motion studies are said to show that 
a given crew will move a larger amount of 
goods, palletized, in a shift than they could 
in the traditional way. 


Increased Handling Ease 

This increased ease of handling, natural- 
ly enough, is the chief reason for existence 
of pallets. Though there are many cases 
in which the costs of pallets, added to the 
costs of binding the load to the pallet by 
means of glue or strapping, plus the freight 
costs on the pallets themselves, all com- 
bine to offset the advantages received from 
lower handling costs, there is little doubt 
that the near future will see such im- 
provements as to expand the uses of pallets 
tremendously. 

Realizing this, the lads who have ven- 
ture capital—and there are plenty of them 
—and who also know that the fields are 
pretty well limited in which venture capital 
can venture today with any substantial 
expectation of a good return, are quite 
justified in giving it their full attention. 
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Implications of the 


Oil Tidelands Battle 


Despite the Pauley-Ickes Battle, the Trend 
Is Toward Federalization in Both Parties 


By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 


a natural effect of the driving desire to 


HE hearings in Congress on the bills 

to quiet title to tidelands will last 

well into February; and the recom- 
mendations may not be reported to the 
Congress until March. 

On the eve of the hearings it is appar- 
ent those fighting to maintain the rights 
of the States to tide- 
lands, and what goes 
with them, will make 
an imposing show- 
Attorneys Gen- 
eral are here from at 
least 40 States, and 
the Governors and 
former Governors 
from almost the same 
number. Their pres- 
ence itself will be a powerful argument 
in favor of quieting title. 

You people out there, who are affected 
by what may happen if the lands are 
turned back to the Federal Government 
should not be satisfied to settle back in 
the usual inertia in the event the recom- 
mendations coming out of the hearings 
are favorable to your cause. The real bat- 
tle will be fought on the floor of the 
Congress, and it is difficult at this writing 
to determine what may happen. 

There is a definite tendency to make 
the issue a strict party fight, which means 
that most Republicans may do what they 
can to embarrass the Administration by 
voting for the educadiestian. and that 
they will carry in their wake the anti- 
Administration Democrats. The trend 
towards Federalization apparently stems 
strongly from the collectivists of the Right 
as well as the collectivists of the Left. 
This Federalization measure therefore 
may not be judged in some quarters purely 
on the equities involved, but in the light 
of its worth in the cumulative effort to 
build up Federal title to public resources 
of all kinds everywhere, tangible and 
intangible. 

Ickes obviously is the leader of the 
effort to Federalize the submerged lands 
or tidelands. Originally Ickes appeared 
to be with those who sought to quiet the 
title in favor of the States. The Wash- 
ington opinion most broadly held is that 
he changed his mind when the name of 
Pauley persistently became current as a 
contender for his Interior job. It is not 
clear whether Pauley actually was a con- 
tender, or whether his name was used as 


ing. 
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get a real Westerner into the office. 

Ickes has been a continuous liability to 
the interests of the West for years. He 
apparently has always been against some- 
thing or somebody. He was brought to 
W ashington as a candidate for the job of 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. His pugnaciousness, his edgy 
championship of a minority, and his forth- 
right attack on things, apparently made a 
hit with FDR. To his own amazement he 
became Secretary of the Interior. And he 
became hatchet-man for the Administra- 
tion. 


His lurid smash at Ed Pauley was log- 
ical for Ickes. He apparently does not 
like Pauley. He knew Pauley had been 
suggested for his job. The resignation 
of Undersecretary Abe Fortas, in the opin- 
ion of those who know their W ashington, 
meant that Ickes definitely was counting 
the days when he must get out. Ickes has 
never been either a Democrat nor a Re- 
publican. He has been an Ickian. It prob- 
ably was all one to him whether his testi- 
mony against Pauley helped the Repub- 
licans or hurt the Democrats. It gave 
Ickes a chance to slug, politically, an op- 
ponent; and it particularly gave him the 
grand strategical opportunity, which fol- 
lowed his attack on Pauley by a few days, 
of raising the oil screen over the imminent 
tidelands hearing. 

It was oil which made the Senators 
jittery about Pauley; and it is oil which 
vaguely is applied to give the tidelands 
discussion a sinister smear. Bear in mind, 
Ickes apparently has developed the tech- 
nique of the ee smear to a degree 
almost unique. His letter of resignation 
with its harking back to the days of Albert 
Fall and the Teapot Dome oil scandal is 
a case in point. 

Now, of course, it is still possible 
that Pauley will be confirmed. The per- 
formance by Senator Brewster, and others, 
in the hearings, has not inspired respect. 
The worst they could evoke by direct state 
ments or implic ations was so mild, com 
pared to the yarns one has been hearing 
about other politi cal campaign panhand- 
ling by the Republicans as well as by the 
Democrats, that the Brewster suit leaves 


one cynical but unmoved. The trouble is 
that Pauley i is an amateur. The people who 
sold the special privilege cards for a $1,000 
contribution to the Democratic fund in the 
last campaign, with specified access to the 
White House, were professionals. 

Pauley is a good man, with a sound 
code, and with abilities needed in these 
times in government. The unmerited 
abuse to which Pauley has been subjected 
is unhappily partly his own fault. He 
has no real sense of public relations. His 
experience is a serious matter because it 
will inevitably prompt other men who 
should rally around Harry Truman to re- 
frain because they do not wish to be sim- 
ilar targets. 

Here in Washington we regard the cur- 
rent strike-labor-political picture puzzle 
chiefly an effort to create the background 
for the eventual acceptance of broader col- 
lectivism in Government, economics and 
sociology. Leon Henderson's crowd, surely 
not conservative, point out that the strikes 
are NOT purely economic because eco- 
nomic demands come second, political 
objectives first. 

They point out: “from now on, those 
union activities which are controlled by 
followers of the Communist Party line 
will be aimed more directly toward such 
ends. This forecasts a mew squeeze on 
employers, because many of the demands 
aren't within the power of management 
to grant—as, for example, the National 
Maritime Union strike in December, last- 
ing one day, which was called to force 
the return of troops from overseas.” 

We are told to remember that during 
the war the Communist Party Line was 
ardently to convince us that 
strikes of any kind were evil. Now, party 
publications regard the CIO wage cam- 
paign as wishy washy. The successor to 
Browder, William Z. Foster, 
Communist spokesman, leader of the 1919 


focussed 
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(Continued on Page 44) 
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KRUCKMAN (Con:'d from p. 42) 

steel strike, has called upon the CIO to 
go on the offensive. The object is na- 
tionalization of General Motors, General 
Electric, U. S. Steel, and other basic in- 
dustries. 

Broadly, the picture, as seen here, is 
regarded as indicating that a tough, 
down conflict is develop ing, regardless 
of apparent softening here and there; 
regardless even of gestures apparently in- 
tended to mean anti-strike lepislation in 
Congress. The ‘fact-finding’ bills; the 
Burton-Ball-Hatch bill; the Hobbs, the 
Byrd, and the Smith-Arends bills, are 
not believed to have any chance. 


show- 


The only bill which has had recogni- 
tion in the Senate, including a sympathetic 
approval by a Senatorial Committee, is the 
proposal by Senator Morse, Oregon, to in 
vestigate the abuse of the excess profits tax 
carryback by corporations which engag 
in sitdow? In other words, the 
Senate appears to be interested in legisla- 
tion which will stop industry from fight- 
ing the unions. 


strikes. 


People everywhere obviously had hopes 
there might be a solution for some of our 
troubles in the Government seizure of any 
strike-paralyzed industry. But we know, 
now, workers have, and will, refuse to 
go to work for Government unless they 
get the pay for which they are striking. 


ge 


manufacturers a SMALL 


priety, can, and undoubtedly will, with- 
draw its executive and supervisory lead- 
ers. In effect this would make the opera- 
tion of the large industries impossible. 
The answer would logically be the na- 
tion’s appeal .to Congress, the demand 
that the people on the Hill do something 
about it. Congress regards itself as a rep- 
resentative Government 

Most of its members do not honestly 
think their private judgment, and their 
private consciences, have anything to do 
with their votes. They think they should 
do what the majority of their constituents 
want them to do. With the present swing 
to the collectivist Left or the collectivist 
Right, according to Washington opinion, 
it would be natural for Congress to de- 
some way by which Government 
could operate under an arrangement to 
pay the wages and run the industries, tem- 
porarily. And this might be a gradual 
approach to permanent nationalization. 

CIO-PAC Sidney Hillman in public 
has warmly praised the President's poli- 
cies. Under the rose, you hear from re- 
sponsible CIO that the word 
spread from headquarters is to make Sec- 
retary of Commerce Wallace the next 
President. They are certain they will cap- 
ture the next Democratic National Con- 
vention, and they say frankly if by chance 
anything goes wrong they will run Wal- 
lace on a Third Party ticket and win. 
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Our SMALL ORDER DEPARTMENT facilities having been greatly 
increased . to handle the infinite variety of special springs, 
clips, wire forms, small stampings required during the war. . . 
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making almost immediate deliveries . . 


CORPORATION) 





Curiously enough, it is understood this 
is said to have the support of Stettinius, 
the UNO man from the U. S. Steel Cor 
poration, and his industrial associates 

The Murray Small Business Committee 
plans to be in Southern California about 
February 18 to 22. Young John H. Tolan 
has come out of the Navy, and will pre- 
cede the Committee and help to set the 
stage. San Diego is regarded as the ideal 
place to make a test in investigating the 
problems of a community which has been 
devoted to war industries and which is 
trying to find a way back to normal —_ 
a-day life. It is apparently intended t 
use the results of the Los Angeles sal 
San Diego hearings as a pattern and 
yardstick to apply nationwide. 

The War Stabilization Board recently 
ruled that 19,000 workers in New England 
should be raised to a minimum wage of 
65 cents per hour. This is the first formal 
action. It is pertinent, because Congress- 
man Hugh De Lacy of Washington re- 
cently gave the House the results of a 
nationwide survey which showed that ap- 
proximately 57% of the people of man- 
agement and industry in the Pacific West, 
including the inter-mountain region, as 
well as the Spanish Southwest, the Pacific 
Northwest, and the Coast States, all fa- 
vored the 65-cent minimum wage ate, 
with an advance to 70 cents within a year, 
and 75 cents within two years. 


. with quality and uniform- 


ity equal to regular plant production. ( Strict adherence to exact 
specifications assured by thorough inspections and tests. 
costs. € We will be glad to help on development work 

. Or quote on regular production. 


GIBSON CO. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Inquiries invited. 
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Floors Take a Beating... 






A Tough Maintenance Problem 


LANT superintendents agree that 
Pi: floors take a beating. Walls and 

roofs are important, of course, but 
the area that bears the heavy load is that 
of the floors. In consequence plant floors 
present a maintenance problem that is vir- 
tually continuous. 

Today, that problem has been accentu- 
ated in many plants because of the increas- 
ing use of fork trucks and palletized loads 
which put an overload on many floors. 

For concrete floors that were not orig- 
inally designed of sufficient thickness and 
strength to avoid injury upon application 
of various live and dead loads, wear may 
be retarded and dusting avoided by the 
use of surface hardeners or sealers. 

Hardeners for this job are of several 
types, all of which may be applied to a 
clean, dry concrete floor surface. Among 
the simplest and easiest to apply is a solu- 
tion of sodium silicate which is particu- 
larly adaptable to floors that will not be 
washed or wet frequently. It provides an 
agglutinizing compound in the pores and 
on the surface. Because the material is 
strongly alkaline it is not satisfactory as a 
base for other sealers or coatings. It is re- 
movable by repeated scrubbings with hot 
water. 

Magnesium-Zinc Fluosilicate in solution 
is used by the government as a hardener, 
and may be had in many standard brands 
with or without admixtures. The solu- 
tions are simply flushed on the clean dry 
surfaces in various concentrations. They 
combine chemicals with the cement to pro- 
duce a denser and harder surface, and are 
commonly called chemical hardeners. This 
type of hardener is used to stop dusting, 
and retard wear. While it neutralizes the 
alkalinity of the cement and may be used 
as a base for other sealers, it is not very 
effective on old floors. 

Sealers of various kinds are commonly 
used on concrete floors. To be effective, 
these must be resistant against the alkali 
and moisture in the cement, must pene- 
trate below the surface, and must dry very 
hard. They are based on synthetic resins 
and processed oils. 

Surface coatings such as paint and lac- 
quer have scant value on concrete floors 
subjected to heavy traffic. 

A most important aspect of floor main- 
tenance lies in the job of cleaning floors. 

. To a large extent because of the neces- 
sity of washing with hard water during the 
war, sometimes with sea water, manufac- 
turers of soap and all types of cleaners 
will soon have improved products on the 
market. In choosing among these new 
products maintenance men should bear 
three technical factors in mind. 


These three factors are: wetting power, 
emulsifying power and dispersing or sus 
pending power. 

Wetting power of a cleaner improves its 
effectiveness by changing the surface ten- 
sion of the cleaning solution, thus freely 
wetting the surfaces and displacing the air 
in the interstices of the foreign matter and 
the surface to be cleaned. Such action per 
mits foreign matter to be removed freely 
in the process of rinsing. 

Emulsifying power enables the cleaner 
to remove oily and greasy matter from the 
surface causing its suspension in fine glob- 
ules. Friction is usually required, and the 
emulsion must be rinsed before it dries 
lest a greasy film be redeposited. Use of 
common soap furnishes a simple example 
of this action. 

Dispersing or suspending power re- 
verses the natural tendency of many mate- 
rials to stick together or coalesce when sus- 
pended in water. By this reversal fine par- 
ticles of dirt are more easily removed in 
rinsing. 

Concentrated Wear 

When subjected to concentrated wear, 
concrete floors develop ruts and worn 
spots. Where these ruts or deep spots have 
become so bad as to interfere with the flow 
of plant traffic they can be roughened or 
re-topped’ with a special cement topping, 
or repaired by the use of special patching 


compounds. The best known of these are 
based on asphalt emulsion used with suit- 
able aggregates and sometimes Portland 
cement. Advantage of the emulsion com- 
pounds is that they may be worked to a 
“feather-edge.”’ 
Wood Floors 

Wood floors can be resanded and re- 
finished. Linoleum and asphalt tile can be 
de-waxed and re-waxed, magnesite can 
be cleaned with tri-sodium phosphate; re- 
sealed tile can be mildly acid washed and 
re-sealed ; marble can be poulticed and re- 
polished. In general those are the pro- 
cedures to be used when floors have been 
neglected, but it is far easier to maintain 
floor surfaces in tip-top condition than to 
refinish them. 


© The iron heel of war at the Seattle Boeing plant 2 has made necessary extensive 
resurfacing projects throughout the shops as a means of stepping up work on several 
postwar contracts. Below, a “road gang" gives a transportation aisle a coat of black top. 






























WESTERNERS AT WORK... 


Arizona 

M. O. Best, Phoenix business and civic 
figure, elected chairman of board of re- 
cently reorganized and locally controlled 
Central Arizona Light and Power Com- 
pany which serves Phoenix and Salt River 
valley. ... 

Glen Smoot elected pres. of Phoenix 
Engineers Club, succeeding James D. Ap- 
person. Other officers named were Harry 
Wells, v.p.; Bob Baker, sec.-treas. . . . 

Thomas H. O’Brien, v. p. of Inspira- 
tion Consolidated Copper Co., Inspiration, 
and gen. mgr. of operations since 1920, 
retired from exec. duties Jan. 1, but con- 
tinues as v.p. in advisory capacity. P. D. I. 
Honeyman succeeds O’Brien, and is ele- 
vated from asst. gen. mgr. to position. 
H. Carroll Weed, as gen. supt. of Inspira- 
tion, will assist Honeyman. 


C. R. Kuzzell, asst. gen. mgr. of Phelps 
Dodge Corp., Douglas, named pres. of 
Arizona section of American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. 


California 


W. H. Guild C. E. Finney Jr. 


W. H. Guild who headed Union Pa- 
cific’s war-time transportation tasks for 
Southern California, and exec. asst. of the 
railroad, was elected v.p. by board of di- 
rectors, taking over new post in Omaha 
Feb. 1. Guild has served Union Pacific for 
40 years... . C. E. Finney, Jr., asst. v.p. 
for manufacturing, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, upped to v.p. He will 
handle industrial relations in new position. 
Other Standard appointments are: G. H. 
Langsdorf, mgr. technical services, and 
O. N. Miller, asst. to G. A. Davidson, 
v.p. charge of manufacturing. Miller was 
formerly supt. of cracking division at El 
Segundo refinery. . . . 

John A. Sowers, mgr. World Trade De- 
partment, Oakland Chamber of Commerce, 
resigned Feb. 1 to join Los Angeles 
Chamber as asst. mgr. of world trade de- 
partment and will handle world trade 
committee program and activities for na- 
tional foreign trade week. . . . 

Additions to executive personnel of 
Ellinwood Industries, Los Angeles, in- 
clude appointment of George Kis as elec- 
tronics lab technician; M. C. Nelson, as 
supervisor of the Hydraulic Research lab- 


oratory; and Edward M. Sumner, elec- 
tronics laboratory research director. 

Albert Cage, Riverside, v.p. and gen. 
mgr. of California Electric Power Co. 
moves up notch and succeeded A. B. West, 
retired, as pres. Mr. West remains as 
member of board of directors and execu- 
tive committee. Also retiring is F. C. Dol- 
son, senior v.p., who became associated 
with company in 1917, Carl C. Ernst, 
Riverside, steps into Cage’s shoes as v.p. 
and gen. mgr.... 

David E. Day, v.p. in charge of manu- 
facturing, Richfield Oil Corp., named di- 
rector of board of Co-ordinating Research 
Council, American Petroleum Institute, 
to represent Pacific Coast on Council, suc- 
ceeding Ralph Hallorhan, pres. of Cal- 
ifornia Research Corporation, resigned. . . . 
W. A. Patterson, pres. of United Air 
Lines, San Francisco, named member of 
air transport committee of International 
Chamber of Commerce. .. . 

Frederick Vieweg succeeds F. Cecil 
Baker, retired, as pres. of American Pot- 
ash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles. 
Vieweg steps up from v.p. Peter Colefax, 
Trona, promoted to position of exec, v.p. 
of concern. 


Harvey A. Craig apptd. Pacific Coast 
manager, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
and remains as manager of the company’s 


Los Angeles office. . . . C. B. Callomon, 
formerly chief metallurgist at Western 
Gear Works, leaves to take over Metal 
Control Laboratories, Los Angeles, as gen. 
mgr. and chief metallurgist. . . . E. S. 
Waldbott, chief metallurgist at Douglas 
Aircraft’s Long Beach plant promoted to 


Robert E. Gross Henry F. Grady 


process engineer, retaining position as 
chief metallurgist. ... 

Henry F, Grady, pres., American Pres- 
ident Lines, Ltd., and Robert E. Gross, 
pres., Lockheed Aircraft Corp., elected for 
1946 as members of Business Advisory 
Council for Dept. of Commerce, Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Commerce, an- 
nounces.... 

William J. Dunkerley, doffs uniform 
of Army Captain to resume duties with 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce where 
as staff member of World Trade Depart- 
ment he will specialize in promotion of 
trade with Europe. 


Colorado 

Harvey L. Tedrow, Cripple Creek, re- 
elected pres. of Colorado Minirg Asso- 
ciation; Other officers chosen are: B. T. 
Poxson, Denver, v.p.; C. J. Abrams, 
Climax, second v.p.; Merrill E. Shoup, 
Colorado Springs, third v.p.; John Hamm, 
Leadville, fourth v.p.; J. L. Robison, 
Grand Junction, fifth v.p.; C. O. With- 
row, Denver, treas.; Robert S. Palmer, 
Denver, exec. s€C.... 


® When Elmer Pehrson of U.S. Bureau of Mines advocated importation of foreign metals 
at the forty-ninth annual mining meeting of the Colorado Mining Association, he touched 
off heated debate on the question of building up vital defense stockpiles out of domes- 
tically produced or imported strategic metals. Contending the mining industry should 
be encouraged to develop submarginal areas and uncover new deposits are Walter E. 
Scotty Jr., Central City, Colo., chairman of Colorado State Mineral Resources Board; 
Ray D. Nolan, representative from Montana; George M. Fowler, Joplin, Mo.; Sheldon 
L. Glover, representative from Washington state, and E. L. Clark, Missouri state geologist. 





































Floyd K. Reed, statistician for U.S. 
Bureau, Agricultural Economics, Denver, | 
goes to Japan to direct work vital to future 
welfare of Japan and General MacArthur's 
occupation policy. 

Lieut. Comdr. B. P. Montagriff, USN 
(Ret.) appointed head of industrial devel- 
opment division of Public Service Com- 





pany of Colorado, at Denver in line with | A unique fork truck to load and 
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George F. Schott, Denver, v.p. and di- 


c : d Clark Tructractor has from its birth in 1917 pioneered 
rector of Montezuma-Tam O'Shanter 


new methods of material handling. As its postwar product 


Mines, Inc., Columbia district, resigns to it introduces the Clark Trucloader, substituting for manual 
accept appt. with RFC as examiner of sur- | labor, a light compact fork truck to load and unload high- 
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® William Jeffers, wartime rubber director, 
h- ff organizer of synthetic rubber program (re- | 
ft, tired UP pres.) is presented with first civil- | 
ian size butyl tube by D. W. Walsh (left), 
U. S. Rubber's West Coast Tire Manager. 


e 
als Ben. H. Ravenell appointed Rocky 
ed | Mountain division engineer, and A. D. 


ld Otto, Rocky Mountain division office man- 


ager, of the Oil Well Supply Company, a 
subsidiary of U.S. Steel Corp., with head- 
quarters in Denver... . Kirk V. Cammack, 
Denver, member of U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, War Resources Branch, has left for 
Japan to aid in preparation of report for 
American govt. on Japanese coal mining 
industry... . 


Idaho 


Donald A. Stewart has resigned as gen. 
mgr. of Sunset Minerals, Inc., operators 
of the Liberal King mine near Kellogg, , 


to accept position with gold mining con- 
cern in Nome, Alaska. He is succeeded SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET ON CLARK TRUCLOADER METHOD 


by J. C. Keiffer of Osburn, formerly gen. CLARK TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION 


supt. of Deadwood Unit of Callahan Zinc- 
Lead Co., and more recently with Sink 1038 JAMES ST., BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


and Float Corp. 


lon 
st. 






moducts of CLARK ¢ TRANSMISSIONS ¢ ELECTRIC STEEL CASTI 
LES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES ¢ AXLE HOUSINGS e BLIND RIVET 
NDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS e HIGH-SPEED DRILLS AND REAMER 
METAL SPOKE WHEELS e GEARS AND FORGINGS & RAILWAY TRUCKS 


Montana 


Percy H. Bliss appointed asst. regional 
construction engineer with branch of de- 
sign and construction, Bureau of Re- 
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clamation, Billings. Bliss was formerly 
lieut. cmdr. . . . A. J. Hedensten, Great 
Falls, elected pres. of Great Falls Shipping 
Association; John B. Rodger, v.p., Aaron 
T. Johnson, sec., and L. E. Nichols, re- 
elected treas. 


Nevada 

Robert E. Phelan, Nevada mining en- 
gineer, has opened a research laboratory 
at Carson City for general metallurgical 
research and examination. . . . 

New officers of Reno Engineers’ club 
are: G. G. Hall, asst. planning technician 
of regional planning commission, pres. ; 
Fred W. Clayton, v.p.; A. E. Holgate, 
secretary; and Charles L. Hill and Walter 
Herz, directors... . 

Orrin W. Davie, Reno, aptd. director 
of FHA in Nevada, succeeding Harry S. 
Scheeline, Reno, who returns to private 
business. 

Dale C. Matthews, Pioche, upped from 
metallurgist, Ely Valley Mines Co., Pioche, 
to mill supt. . . . Jack C. Kinnear, v.p. 
charge of SW division of Kennecott Cop- 
per Corp., re-elected pres. of Nevada Mine 
Operators Assn. 


New Mexico 

Norman Shenk, pres. of Santa Fe 
Chamber of Commerce, elected chairman 
of New Mexico Council of Chambers of 
Commerce. J. V. Lannigan, Santa Fe, 
elected sec. of council. ... M. R. Prest- 
ridge, operator of lumber mill at Alamo- 
gordo, elected chairman of Region 9, 
Western Pine Association; G. R. McNary, 
Flagstaff, Ariz., named secretary. 

Walter C. Waidler apptd. mine supt. 
of Groundhog unit, American Smelting & 
Refining Co., Vanadium, New Mexico, 
succeeding Fred V. Richard. Waidler had 
been mine foreman. 


Oregon 

Hank Helber, tractor equipment assem- 
bly foreman, elected pres. of newly formed 
Greater Portland Management Club; other 
officers are: First v.p., L. J. Kollatch, 
Bingham Pump Co., repr. light industry ; 
second v.p. C. H. Lewis, Standard Oil 
Co., representing petroleum industry; sec. 
M. D. Duffy, Northwestern Electric Co., 
representing Utilities; treas. G. E. Bon 
Durant, Foundation Worsted Mills, rep- 
resenting textile industry. . . . 

Patrick T. McCarthy, Portland, who 
served three years overseas as a colonel in 
army engineers, appointed asst. superinten- 
dent of Union Pacific Railroad with head- 
quarters at La Grande. He was supt. of 
Oregon division before going in service.... 
Dr. S. W. Martin, head of chemical sec- 
tion of Institute of Gas Technology, 
Chicago, since 1942, named asst. v.p. in 
charge of new by-product development for 
Portland Gas & Coke Co.... 

John Y. Lansing, ex-Army Air Force 
captain, named as asst. to Robert R. Mc- 
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Kean, manager, Columbia Empire Indus- 
tries, Inc. . . . Newly organized Pacific 
Lumber Re-manufacturer’s Association, 
Portland, is headed by Raymond Lewis, 
Raymond, Wash., pres.; John Harris, 
Redding Forest Products, Redding, Calif., 
v.p.; J. H. Jones, Golden Gate Lumber 
Co., Eugene, sec.-treas. 

H. J. Cox, Eugene, re-elected pres. of 
Forest Research Foundation, Portland; 
Paul M. Dunn, dean of the School of 
Forestry, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
named sec.-treas. . . . Melvin Gowing, 
Portland, steps up to mgr. of new Cor- 
respondence Department of Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills, from mgr. of adjustment de- 
partment. 


ss, A 

@ Officers and Trustees of Northwest Scientific Assn. 

in attendance at annual — in Spokane are: 
° 


(Seated) J. W. Severy, Missoula, nt., retiring pres.; 
Dr. E. E. Hubert, Spokane, trustee; (standing) Dr. R. 
F. E. Stier, Spokane, chairman of board; James G. 
McGivern, Gonzaga Univ., Spokane, v.p.; J. G. Mc- 
Macken, Spokane, and H. T. Gisborne, forest service, 
Missoula, new president, of the N. W. Scientific Assn. 


Utah 
Advancements for officials of the Utah 


Copper Company include appointment of 
Louis Buchman, gen. supt. of mines, to 


post of gen. supt. of operations and Roy 
Hatch, supt. of the Arthur Mill, as di- 
rector of labor relations; C. C. Quigley 


advanced from asst. supt. to supt. of the 


Arthur Mill; John Allan, formerly gen- 
eral mill foreman promoted to Quigley’s 
former post as asst. supt. of the Arthur 
Mill; Harvey L. Garrity upped to supt. 
of mines; L. F. Pett, asst. mine supt. ; 
V. S. Barlow succeeds Pett as general mine 
foreman; J. C. Landenberger, Jr. becomes 
general mill foreman, and M. L. Ray gen- 
eral track foreman. 

At Combined Metals Reduction Com- 
pany, Max Kennard, former plant engi- 
neer at Pioche, Nev., was upped to gen. 
supt. of Utah Mines and mechanical supt. 
of the Bauer Tooele. . . . Sherman John- 
son moves from gen. supt. of Utah Mines, 
ore purchasing agent and asst. to gen. mgr. 
to take charge of metal sales; R. J. Evans, 
gen. flotation supt. will handle ore pur- 
chasing; Lt. Richard Cowan, Army dis- 


chargee, will be asst. purchasing agent, 
under E. G. Black; Reginald Lee pro- 
moted to asst. gen. supt. of Utah Mines 
from engineering staff; Owen Walker, 
master mechanic at Pioche, upped to supt. 
of the Walker unit under E. B. Young, 
chief geologist; Clem Walker moves up 
to master mechanic post. New plant en- 
gineer at Pioche is former major, Charles 
P. Ryan, electrical engineer, who made 
electrical installations at Caselton Mill. 
Harry Godbe (ex-lieut. comdr.) will be 
asst. mining engineer at Pioche, and For- 
rest L. Bradford (former lieutenant) will 
be asst. engineer. Maj. C. E. Bartlett, for- 
mer mill supt. at Mercur, will soon rejoin 
company’s metallurgical staff, as will Capt. 
Samuel E. Craig, former supt. of Calumet 
and Honerine mines, who joins company’s 
exploration department. 

Jack H. Goaslind, former asst. mgr. of 
Carver Sheet Metal Works, Salt Lake City, 
advanced to mgr.; William A. Carver, 
back from three years service in England, 
becomes asst. mgr... . James J. Richard- 
son named asst. mgr. of Utah Metal Mine 
Operators Assn... . 

Col. Ben H. Decker, veteran of four 
years duty with Military Railway Service, 
seeing action in European and African 
campaigns, returned to post as Supt. of 
Salt Lake Division of Rio Grande Rail- 
road, Feb. 1. Decker holds Legion of Merit 
and Croix de Guerre for outstanding ser- 
vice in keeping supplies moving to front 
after Normandy invasion and for work in 
restoring shattered railroads of Europe. ... 
K. L. Moriarty who acted as supt. of Salt 
Lake Division in his absence returns to 
Denver as asst. chief engineer of the 
system. ... 

Samuel I. Bowditch apptd. mining 
geologist for American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., Salt Lake City, when returned 
from position as mineral specialist in 
charge of lead with Foreign Economic 
Administration, Washington, D. C... . 
W. C. Wimer transfers from field geolo- 
gist for International Smelting & Refining 
Co., Salt Lake City, to take position as 
chief engineer and geologist for Darwin 
mines, Darwin, Calif., which are operated 
by Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


Washington 

Col. Frederick J. Clarke, a 30-year-old 
engineer West Pointer, has taken charge 
of the Hanford atomic bomb materials 
plant succeeding Col. Franklin T. Mat- 
thias who has left the army to take a posi- 
tion as manager of a hydroelectric project 
of the Sao Paulo Tramway, Light & Power 
Company, Ltd., in Brazil. 

D. A. Miller succeeds Dr. B. H. 
Mackey as plant manager of the Hanford 
Engineering Works, and T. M. Stepleton 
becomes asst. gen. supt. Mackey was trans- 
ferred to Wilmington plant of Dupont Co. 

Rupert Garrison, 3326 Forty-third 
Avenue NE, Seattle, is one of the incor- 
porators and officials of Garrison Mining 
Company, newly organized concern. 
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Ferris C. Booth, Chicago, comes to 
Spokane to manage the Swift & Co. pack- 
ing plant which the John Lewis Packing 
Co. recently acquired. . , . Carl Dunning 
named mgr. of Washington Packers’, Inc., 
new plant at Centralia. ... 


Capt. Robert C. Hayes has returned to 
Seattle and staff of Association of Wash- 
ington Industries. He was former manager 
of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Washington. . . . Edwin M. Stevenson 
named to post of foreign freight agent 
for Northern Pacific Railroad, at Seattle... 
Willis Camp named asst. to pres. of 
Electrical Products Consolidated, Seattle, 
had been acting district mgr. for United 
Air Lines. ... 


Pres. Wilson Compton, Washington 
State College, Pullman, elected an honor- 
aty v.p. of American Forestry Assn. for 
constructive interest in conservation of na- 
tion’s forest resources. . . . A. Elliott 
Merrill and Robert T. Lamson, both of 
Seattle, test pilots in engineering dept. of 
Boeing Aircraft Co. co-recipients of Octave 
Chanute Award for 1945 for obtaining 
data aiding in design of high-altitude mil- 
itary aircraft; award given annually by 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. ... 


Kenneth T. Duryee has returned to 
former position with Graystone Concrete 
Products Co. as office mgr. Duryee served 
with Coast Guard during war... . Ken 
Brown, personnel director at Lake Wash- 
ington Shipyards, changes to v.p. in charge 
of operations of Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, succeeding Chris Gilson... . 
Chamber also has added Jack Geoffroy, 
formerly research director for Seattle 
Municipal League, as administrative asst., 
replacing Graham Steel; Earl S. Bigley, 
aviation dept. manager, and Hugh A. 
Scott, in public relations. 


A. R. Lintner elected pres. and gen. 
mgr. of American Mail Line by board of 
directors, succeeding Lawrence C. Calvert, 
who resigned, He has served as v.p. and 
gen. mgr... . C. S. Hoffman named to 
post of acting manager of Timber Pro- 
ducts Manufacturers Assn., Spokane, suc- 
ceeding H. D. Weaver, who accepted 
position of sec-mgr. of Lumbermen’s In- 
dustrial Relations Committee, Inc., Port- 
land. 


Wyoming 


Union Pacific administrative offices will 
see many new faces. A. E. Stoddard, 
former supt. of Wyoming division, who 
served in army as colonel, becomes supt. 
of Kansas division with headquarters at 
Kansas City .. . E. H. Bailey becomes 
supt. of Wyoming division at Cheyenne, 
replacing J. E. Mulick who has been 
named asst. supt. of first and second sub- 
divisions with headquarters at Omaha. 
Elgin Hicks, former asst. supt. of Nebras- 
ka division, becomes supt. of that division 
with headquarters at Omaha, succeeding 
Bailey. 
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Note the mirror-like finish on the rod in 
the upper picture . . . it’s a beautiful job, 
one of which the buffers at Aireon Mfg. 
Co., Burbank, California can well be 
proud. We, too, can take pride in this 
fine piece of work because the method 
was suggested by one of our Finishing 
Specialists and Lea Compound is the 
finishing composition. 


If any of your production steps involve 
burring, polishing or buffing . . . and if 
you're not entirely satisfied with the 
results you are gettinc, why not get in 
touch with us? We'll be glad to help you 
as we have helped countless others both 
in the decorative and war-contract fields. 





REGIONAL REVIEWS 
SIERRAS TO THE SEA 


for 1945 on major activities in the 

San Francisco Bay area reveal new 
highs in population, wholesale and retail 
sales and financial transactions, but a sharp 
decline in manufacturing payrolls and a 
smaller one in freight car movements. 

Population on January 1, 1946 is esti- 
mated at 2,543,000, or 157,000 above a 
year ago and 808,692 or 46.6 per cent 
above the 1940 census for the 9-county 
area. 

Retail sales estimate for 1945 of $1,937,- 
024,000 is $176,000,000 above 1944 and 
$1,060,628,000 or 121 per cent above the 
total reported by the census for 1939. 
Wholesale sales estimate of $3,478,000,- 
000 for’ 1945 exceeds the 1944 estimate 
by $64,277,000 and the 1939 sales by 
$1,842,018,000 or 112 per cent. 

Financial transactions measured by bank 
debits in the Bay Area soared to $27,393,- 
883,000 or $1,750,182,000 above 1944 
and $14,320,142,000 above the 1940 level 
representing an increase of 127 per cent. 


On the Down Side 


Freight car movements in the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland switching limits totaling 


S AN FRANCISCO—Year-end reports 


784,567 were 40,925 under the 1944 level 
but 370,106 above the 1940 level. 1945 
payrolls in the manufacturing indus- 
tries in the San Francisco Industrial Area 
(five counties) estimated at $473,000,- 
000 dropped off about 34 per cent from 
the 1944 level but were nearly four times 
the total reported by the 1939 census 
which amounted to $110,964,000. 


Non-manufacturing industries reported 
payroll increases during 1945 over 1944 
of 5 per cent in the retail, wholesale, and 
iadchal groups, and 10 per cent in the 
hotel group. 


Chemical Center 

Objections now coming to light against 
some of the features of the Reber plan 
for making much of San Prancisco Bay a 
fresh-water lake, reveal the fact that the 
bay area is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant center for chemical manufacturing 
operations. The Reber plan is in the dream 
stage, of course, but it serves to indicate 
some of the developments that may be ex- 
pected in the future to provide a new 
crossing of the bay from east to west and 
to provide new docking facilities. 

To make a solid fill from San Francisco 
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to the east side of the bay, would mean 
total destruction of all the salt manufac- 
turing that now goes on in the southern 
portion of the bay, it is pointed out by 
Fred B. Bain, chairman of Leslie Salt Co. 
Leslie’s operations are the largest, but 
Morton Salt Co. also carry on refining at 
Newark, and in addition there are other 
smaller companies. 


Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. put 
in a $3,000,000 plant at Newark to make 
use of a by-product from Leslie, and Dow 
Chemical Company get crude salt for their 
plant at Richmond from the Leslie estab- 
lishment. Both of these would cease if the 
southern part of the bay were made a fresh- 
water lake. 

On the San Mateo side of the bay the 
Leslie company are expecting that other 
chemical manufacturers will locate in due 
course of time, and their salt operations in 
that area are being expanded accordingly. 

The land on both sides of the bay in the 
southern bay section is only suitable for 
industrial use, as it is mostly tidal flats too 
much impregnated with salt to be suitable 
for agricultural purposes. 


Truck Manufacturing 


International Harvester Company has 
taken a 10-year lease on a manufacturing 
plant in Emeryville owned by the Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company, where 
heavy-duty trucks will be produced, both 
gasoline and diesel. By next summer In- 
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ternational hopes to be in full production, 
and the company announces that exhaus- 
tive studies of Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain needs were made and that the 
trucks will meet the particular require- 
ments of the area. Adolph W. Engstrom 
will be works manager and Robert Urich 
chief engineer. 

The above is International’s announce- 
ment, which means that the company has 
decided to invade the heavy-duty truck 
market in the West that has been domi- 
nated for years by Kenworth Truck Co. 
of Seattle and its more recent competitor, 
Peterbilt Motor Co. of Oakland. Mr. Eng- 
strom managed the Kenworth company in 
the days when it was a Boeing subsidiary, 
but his name did not appear on the list 
of officers when the Piggot brothers of 
Pacific Car & Foundry of Seattle made a 
deal for Kenworth with Boeing. 

Mr. Urich was in charge of special 
equipment engineering for International, 
and brought out with him several others 
from the east, who will occupy the follow- 
ing positions at Emeryville: F. C. Miller, 
auditor; E. H. Bickell, material control- 
ler; E. C. Becker, buyer; H. E. Straub, 
general foreman. 


Big Market For Diesels 


If it is true that the appearance of more 
competition increases business for all, then 
a lot more diesel trucks will be sold in the 
West than ever before, because more than 
90 per cent of all the automotive diesels 
in the country are used in this area. Heavy 
hauling jobs on the highway, in the log- 
ging country and on construction jobs have 
multiplied diesel sales at a tremendous rate 
in the last 15 years. It is an interesting 
fact that the dominating make of auto- 
motive diesel engine, the Cummins, was de- 
veloped in California and the company is 
still owned by California interests, al- 
though the factory is in Indiana. 

Whether Autocar and Sterling, the other 
two principal factors in the heavy-duty 
field, will eventually decide to manufac- 
ture in the West, remains to be seen. 


Airmail Soars 


Annual poundage of air mail from the 
Oakland post office passed the million 
mark in 1945, 74,691 pounds more than 
in 1944. Ten years ago only 124,031 
pounds of airmail were dispatched. No 
weight record is kept of incoming airmail, 
but it generally runs about the same as 
outgoing. 

The San Francisco postoffice also 
touched new highs in 1945. Because of 
the enormous amount of mail flowing out 
and in from the war areas in the Pacific 
its facilities have been taxed to the utmost, 
despite the fact that both Army and Navy 
did the actual classification of mail in post- 
offices of their own. Civilian mail service 
had to suffer at times, but the load is now 
easing up. 
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STAINLESS STEEL 
PUMP CASE 


SIZE IS NO OBJECTION 
--- AT WARMAN 


Production at WARMAN ranges from 

castings weighing a pound apiece to those 

which tip the scales at 10,000 pounds each 

... Or more, if need be. Whether small 

pieces... or large, heavy castings... the 
Warman produces Warman plant is arranged for efficient 
stainless and heat 


resistant steels, Navy production in any quantity. As the largest 
and A.B.S.and vari- producer of steel castings in the Southwest, 
ous A.S. 1. M. speci- yy sys. . 

arman has the facilit l ‘peri- 
Siecle: kt i coal t acilities plus the experi 
special purpose steels. ©Nce to produce every type of castable steel 
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NAL REVIEWS 


THE COLUMBIA EMPIRE 


a byword in the Columbia Empire and 

one of the strong levers in efforts to 
attract postwar industry from the East, is 
destined to play an important role in 
coming events. 

Since power is sO important to new 
industry, the Columbia Empire is telling 
the details to Eastern prospects with in- 
creasing vigor, along with details of West- 
ern and Oriental markets, raw materials 
and other advantages the West Coast has. 


P ORTLAND—Low-cost power, long 


Bonneville and Grand Coulee, of course, 
are the large blocks of power, but in 
Oregon private utility companies have an- 
nounced new expansion of manufacturing 
and distribution facilities to cost 5514 
million dollars. 

Bonneville Rate Reports 

But there is a fly in the ointment. The 
$17.50 rate for Bonneville power, which 
flows over private as well as public lines, 
is being attacked as too low to amortize cost 


of the big public projects. 


gue aan Gi 
CORRUGATED AND FLAT 


TRANSITE 


Johns-Manville Corrugated and Flat Transite 


provides many advantages in design and con- 


struction for modern industrial buildings. 


Its 


resistance to fire, rust, deterioration and rot 


is matched only by its ease of application and 


the fact that once installed it requires no 


maintenance. 


Marine Engineering & Supply 


Company engineers are prepared to help you 


solve your building material supply problems 


with speed and efficiency. Write for the 


80-page illustrated Bulletin showing the ap- 


plication of Corrugated and Flat Transite. No 


obligation. 


ENGINEERING & SUPPLY CO. 
Aba East Second St. « Los Angeles » Michigan 8071 
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Since some factions would like to see 
that rate doubled, remembering that many 
other public projects sell in the $30 
bracket, there is high interest among 
Columbia Empire ‘‘new industry’’ advo- 
cates in two reports just issued from Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

They are the Dept. of Interior financial 
report on Columbia river power showing 
surpluses accrued at the $17.50 rate, and 
a private public accounting firm’s study 
of the Bonneville financial structure. The 
latter was made by Arthur Anderson & 
Co. at the suggestion of Bonneville which 
wants to maintain its low rate as an in- 
dustrial inducement. 


Industrial Developments 

Despite all the ballyhoo and chamber 
of commerce work, Oregon's payroll has 
ed by 100,000 persons since the 
1943-44 peak. The USES estimates 58,000 
of that number now are unemployed in 
Oregon. It’s a dark picture as painted, but, 
strangely, many Oregonians seem to think 

that the gloomy paint is wearing thin. 
There are 1,000 more businesses in the 


state than ever before, not counting those 


employing less than four persons. The 


| Portland and Willamette valley areas are 
| busy showing sites to prospective new in- 


dustries, Many of the unemployed are stu- 


| dents now back in high school and college 


and thousands are women back in their 
homes. 

A Minnesota firm is investing $250,000 
in a battery separator plant. The American 


| Can company is to build on 28 acres it 


has purchased in Salem. Smaller firms have 
purchased 18 acres for industrial sites in 
one tract at Albany. Standard Oil is spend- 
ing $1,000,000, Beall Pipe & Tank $500,- 
000 and Pacific Chain $250,000 at Port- 
land for new plants. 

The previously-announced $15,000,000 
Crown Zellerbach paper and pulp expan- 
sion, most of which will be at West Linn, 
tops the list. 

These are only scattered examples of a 
trend now being underlined with hard 
cash and destined to take up much of the 


| unemployment slack. 


Lumber Remanufacturing 
With shipbuilding, No. 1 industry in 


| war, fading rapidly from the picture and 


highlighted recently by the decision of 


| Willamette Iron & Steel Corporation to 


sell its entire plant, the lumber industry, 


| No. 1 in peacetime, is coming even more 


to the fore. 

A new group in that industry, the re- 
manufacturing plants that boomed to 
large proportions during the war, is or- 
ganizing to consolidate its gains. 

With the big, established mills handi- 
capped during the war and since by price 
penalties on drying and finishing lumber, 
the remanufacturers have done a land- 
office business. The many small, new mills 
set up in Oregon timber during the wat 
boom in lumber also helped create a de- 
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mand for remanufacturers because they had 
no facilities for planning and other fin- 
ishing. 

Industry Organizes 


A group of West Coast men, largely 
from Oregon but extending into several 
states, will be busy during the next few 
months organizing the milling-in-transit, 
resawing, finishing and similar plants of 
the Pacific Coast into the Pacific Lumber 
Remanufacturers Association. Raymond 
Lewis of Raymond, Wash., president of 
the Raymond Hardwood Company, is pres- 
ident and has hopes for extending the or- 
ganization on a national scale. John Harris 
of Redding, Cal., Redding Forest Products, 
is vice president. Other officers are all 
from Oregon. 

Their hopes are on the fact that many 
new sawmill operations are and will be 
of the portable type, set up in the woods 
and without the capacity for making a 
finished product. The shortage of finished 
lumber for homebuilding now is helping 
the remanufacturers to consolidate their 
gains for the time when lumber will not 
be in such high demand and the big mills 
will be expanding more effort on the fin- 
ished product. 

Soon to be in a position to challenge 
lumber for postwar industrial expansion 
honors is the food processing industry 
which already is moving forward on a 
$2,500,000 initial expansion. 

The Eastern Oregon Food Co-op of 
Weston will spend $1,000,000 on a food 
processing plant. The Bridgeford Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of Frozen Foods of Los 
Angeles, has opened bids for a $1 million 
plant at Ontario, The $350,000 sea food 
plant of Commando Packing at North 
Bend is to be in operation this summer. 


Kaiser Flying Office 


To expedite engineering and construc- 
tion work of the far flung Kaiser industrial 
empire, a $100,000 “flying office” has 
been developed for executives of Kaiser's 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corp. and Consoli- 
dated builders, Portland. 


An air-age dream for the busy executive, 
the plane, based at the Portland airport, is 
reported the first civilian plane to use an 
experimental radar “obstruction indicator’ 
for flying safety. The unit spots mountains, 
trees or airplanes forward of the airplane. 

Designed by Capt. Ralph Adams, Kai- 
set's chief pilot, it is a twin engine convert- 
ed Lockheed-Hudson bomber. The main 
cabin has seats for six and a couch accom- 
modating one sleeper or three more seated 
passengers. Work tables, radio and jugs 
for hot lunch and coffee en route are handy. 
Altimeter, clock, compass and airspeed dial 
in the cabin keeps executives posted. The 
plane has a 1200-mile cruising range. 

A similar type craft made the Portland- 
Washington, D.C. trip in 11 hours. 


pgm and “ready for action” 
in a matter of minutes with a 
single lift of a crane. The Conveyco 
Cement Silo is equipped with a 
simple circulating system having 
integral machinery and switch 
board. Just connect with power 
lines and the silo is ready to operate. 


3260 E. SLAUSON AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 


A simple automatic 
circulating system 
keeps an inner top 
hopper constantly 
full ready for ac- 
tion. 


Cement intake at 
bottom of silo is a 
12” screw conveyor 
designed for rapid 
unloading of trucks 
and rail cars. 
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Conveyco cement silos can make 
money and save money on your next 
job. They are designed in one piece 
for easy transporting by truck or 
rail, Conveyco Silos are sturdily 
constructed for years of service. Can 
be designed to fit any special condi- 
tions. Write for information today. 


cONVEYCo 


EQUIPMENT FOR: 


@ VEGETABLE PACKING 
@ CONSTRUCTION 
@ CONVEYING 
@OilL FIELDS 





REGIONAL REVIEWS 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


ENVER — Far-reaching changes 
may result up and down the Conti- 
nental Divide because of the trans- 
fusion given the Denver Post. The new 
blood comes from Palmer Hoyt of the 
Portland Oregonian, who has replaced the 
veteran Post publisher, W. C. Shepherd. 
Retirement of Shepherd ends the Bon- 
fils-Tammen era, for the few remaining 
staff members who were schooled under 
Bonfils and Tammen now are nearing 
retirement age and exercise little influence 
in the Champa Street editorial rooms of 
the Denver Post. 


Amazed Denverites, noting that the 
Oregonian has a good reputation and that 
the new Post publisher spent a couple of 
years with a government agency as do- 
mestic director of the OWI, are wondering 
if the reactionary policies of the Post are 
soon to undergo a change. 

In recent years the once-forceful and 
progressive Post has spent relatively little 
time promoting the development of the 
mountain and plains area of which it once 
was the outspoken champion; all it has 
done the past few years, in the judgment 
of many businessmen, is to crab and 
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bewail whatever is happening without pro- 
posing anything like a constructive pro- 
gram. New blood seemed to be just what 
the Post needed, and the businessmen of 
the Rocky Mountain region will watch with 
interest to see what happens when Palmer 
Hoyt really takes hold of the Big Brother 
on Champa Street. 


Matches from Aspen 


Colorado aspen, usually regarded as 
something that dresses up the autumn 
landscape but with no commercial value, 
has proved to be just right for match 
sticks. The Berst-Forster-Dixfield Com- 
pany of Cloquet, Minn., has contracted 
with the U.S. Forest Service to take out five 
million board feet of the wood from the 
Montezuma National Forest with head- 
quarters at Cortez, Colo. 


The firm is said to be the only Amer- 
ican manufacturer of Swedish-type safety 
matches. Exhaustive tests were made be- 
fore Colorado aspen was found to be the 
best wood to use for match splints, now 
that the supply of white pine and aspen 
in the Great Lakes area is dwindling. Only 
trees above ten inches in diameter at breast 
height will be cut. 


Success Story 


During the depression one of the oil 
field workers in the old Florence, Colo- 
rado field, was a man named Earl Hol- 
landsworth. He went to Texas and made a 
great fortune in the East Texas oil field. 
The other day he came back to Colorado 
and bought the whole Florence oil field, 
consisting of some 30 pumping wells, from 
the Continental Oil Company. The Con- 
tinental company will buy his oil and re- 
tains rights to any oil that may be found 
in deeper horizons not yet tapped at the 
Florence pool. 


Hand-Made Jewelry Factories 


One sure-fire line of goods that seems 
to have a market in good times or bad is 
Indian jewelry and other articles that look 
as if they might have been made by an 
Indian somewhere in the Southwest. Much 
of the would-be Indian stuff used to be 
manufactured in Rhode Island and New 
York. 

The H. H. Tammen Company in Den- 
ver, a little closer to the Indians, built 
up one of the nicest manufacturing busi- 
nesses in the west—largely on items that 
might seem Indian-made if the buyer 
wasn’t too particular. Gradually the taste 
of the buying public has improved, 50 
that the sort of Indian goods now in de- 
mand has to be as good as the Indians 
themselves make, or better. Neckties, belts, 
blankets and silver jewelry with true fidel- 
ity to Indian symbols and designs now 
constitute important items in the West's 
economy. 

Post-war developments in this business 
are following the usual pattern of expat- 
sion. In Albuquerque, New Mexico, 4 
million-dollar plant is being dev eloped by 
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Jack Michelson and Louis McRae to manu- 
facture Indian-type jewelry and neckties, 
vith some real Indians around to lend a 
note of authenticity—and to teach the 
Indians something about mass production 


of “Indian” goods. 


Isolation Ended 


Machinery manufacturers and equip- 
ment firms have often cursed the luck for 
putting booming oil fields and mining 
camps in such out-of-the-way spots. One 
of the most isolated spots in the West has 
been the great new oil discovery, Rangely 
Field, in north-western Colorado near the 
Utah state line. No railroad comes within 
less than 125 miles of the field, and travel 
by truck or automobile from the nearest 
railhead is a slow and expensive—in time 
—proposition. 

Now, at least, Rangely Field has twice- 
a-day passenger and freight service by air- 
plane from Grand Junction, Colo., which 
is on the main east-west line of the Rio 
Grande railroad and within a few weeks 
will have scheduled stops on Western Air 
Lines new cutoff route between Los An- 
geles and Denver. 


Mountain Skylines is the name of the 
new airline and L. B. Connor is its op- 
erations superintendent. He and the _ 
have just emerged from overseas flying 
service in the war. So far the freight car- 
ried has included oysters and fresh fish, 
laundry, oil well tools and electrical sup- 
plies. “Anything that can be put, packed 
or driven into an airplane,” qualifies as 
freight on the Rangely run. 


Yule Marble Again 

That beautiful white marble in the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington is 
just one example of the memorials in 
which Colorado Yule marble was selected 
for a supreme tribute. For many years the 
Western product had no rival so far as 
quality was concerned, but it was relatively 
expensive to quarry and ship it and the 
business long ago fell into the hands of 
its great rival, the Vermont Marble Com- 
pany, which puts out some mighty fine 
stone of its own from the world-famous 
quarries in Vermont. 

Eventually, the Colorado quarries were 
dismantled and supposedly put out of com- 
mission for all time. The narrow-gauge 
railroad that served the out-of-the-way 
quarries at Marble, Colorado, was removed 
until nothing remained but the marble- 
strewn right-of-way. It looked as if one of 
the West's finest raw materials had been 
knocked in the head until it was dead, 
dead, dead. 

But the Vermont people have decided 
to take another whirl at it, and now are 
busily engaged in trying to repair the 
damage that was done so thoroughly when 
the word went out to put Yule marble out 
of the picture for keeps. Some new mem- 
orials are likely to be built, and as before, 
the best of them probably will be built 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Reconversion 
at Commercial Iron Works 
means This to You?! 


WHEN you take your reconversion problem to 
Commercial Iron Works—whether it is repairing a merchant 
ship, or installing a diesel driven pump—the collective 
“know-how” of the men who have been engineers, founders, 
and machinists for thirty years will be focused on your job. 

The skill that went into installing radar on “men of war” 
can now do the same kind of a peacetime job. The exper- 
ience and precision which executed fabricating jobs for the 
Navy during the dark days after Pearl Harbor are again 
ready to do the same thing for America’s peacetime factories. 

No engineer, machinist, or worker at Commercial Iron 
Works can ever be called a “Johnnie-come-lately!” These men 
have a huge reservoir of experience on which they can draw. 
This reservoir includes two wars, and two decades of peace. 

The “know-how” which comes from years of actually doing 
jobs is the thing that counts. Developing better methods, 
designing and engineering everything from heavy road paving 
machinery to building aircraft carriers, has given these men the 
skill, and developed the ingenuity which is now ready to further 
the industrial might of the Pacific Northwest. 
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COMMERCIAL IRON WORKS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Contractors, Fabricators, Engineers, Machinists, Founders, Shipbuilding, Marine Repairs, Drydocking 
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of Colorado Yule marble from the head 
waters of the Crystal river up under the 


Continental Divide. 


Alberta Shows the Way 


[he Western Canada provinces of Al 
berta and British Columbia are swinging 
into highway development programs that 
make some of the other states up and down 
the Rocky Mountains look pikers. 
Alberta's $120,000,000 five-year plan is 

bold bid for tourist traffic of the sort 
that will build up the whole area as the 
investment pays off in new 
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like 


businesses, 
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new homes, new towns and new residents 
by = thousands 
Standing Room oa "is the admission 
of the Denver Chamber of Commerce. 
which has called a = to its long-range 
program of attracting additional industries 
to ‘the Queen City of the Plains” while 
awaiting new floor space and housing. 
Almost weeping at the irony of it, em 
sloyees of the Chamber suddenly find 
themselves hopelessly swamped with offers 
from firms that want to move to Denver it 
reasonable accommodations can be prom 
ised them. There are no accommodations, 
reasonable or otherwise. Here is the Cham 
ber’s latest report: 


Located 


WareHouses 


Marwood maintains: four 
strategically located warehouses with ample 
stocks of essential materials usually available for 
prompt delivery. A call or letter to Marwood 
will bring complete information on any of the 


products of these well known manufacturers. 


CONTINENTAL DIAMOND FIBRE CO. 










BROWNING MANUFACTURING CO. 
ARMATURE COIL EQUIPMENT CO. 
ROCKBESTOS PRODUCTS CORP. 
ASHEVILLE MICA COMPANY 

H. B. SHERMAN MFG. CO. 


U. S. GRAPHITE CO. 











“A manufacturer of automobile connect- 
ing rods wants 7,500 square feet ; a manu- 
facturer of orange juices, 75,000 to 100.- 
000 square feet; a manufacturer of tele- 
phone equipment, 60,000 to 75,000 square 
feet; a leather manufacturer, 100,000 
square feet; publisher of professional 
reference books, 30,000 to 60,000 square 
feet. . more than a million square feet 
in all, for office and factory space. And 
we must wait until the few cities having 
excess space have it filled. Then Denver 
will be on a par with other cities seeking 
new industries.” 

Note that “we must wait’ business, 
That is characteristic of “organized busi- 
ness’” in Denver. Despite the fact that the 
Chamber of Commerce has a competent 
staff that sincerely tries to keep Denver 
moving ahead, it is a heart-breaking as- 
signment because everybody knows that 
most of the important industrialists and 
businessmen in Denver don’t want the 
city to get much larger. 

The “we must wait” attitude is evident 
in the lack of any program to solve the 
critical housing shortage, and the same 
approach is being followed with regard 
to the needs of new and expanding busi- 
ness and industry. ‘Top management” 
likes the status quo. 





Consolidated Buys 
ACF-Briil Motors 

Rumors a few months back that integra- 
tion of airframe plants and aircraft engine 
manufacturers would begin with a con- 
solidation of Lockheed and Curtiss-Wright 
have failed to materialize, but Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation has now 
stepped into the engine business by pur- 
chasing a controlling interest in ACF-Brill 
Motors Company and its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Hall-Scott Motor Car Company 
of Berkeley, ¢ California. 

The purchase marks the first entrance by 
a major aircraft producer into the field of 
automotive surface transportation, and is a 
postwar diversification move. Whether it 
will mean utilization of the San Diego 
plant for manufacturing buses and trolley 
coaches, already carried on by Brill, is not 
known. Consolidated has been utilizing 
surplus plant capacity by making kitchen 
ranges at Nashville, Tenn., but so far has 
confined its San Diego operations to air- 
craft. 

Hall-Scott manufactures bus, 1 
During the war they 
high- 


patrol boats, tank retrievers and 


narine and 


industrial engines. 
1 


produced specialized engines for 


_— 
ther m —— equipment. 


Irving B. Babcock, board chairman of 
( ag Vultee, has mes engag d in 
motor truck and bus production for more 
than 25 years. Until January, 19-15, he was 
president of Yellow Trotk ind Coach 
Manufacturing Company, world’s largest 
manufacturers of buses and trucks, and a 


vice-president of General Motors Corpo- 
ration. 

i 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


GOVERNMENT 


SURPLUS 


te 


FOR IMMEDIATE 


HE Western Regional offices of the War Assets 
Corporation have joined together in a cooperative 
sales offering of ferrous and non-ferrous metals. If 
items you seek are not listed, you may be able to obtain 
them through the nearest War Assets Corporation 


office. 


COPPER TUBING 


Hard or soft drawn seamless, in coils or various 
straight lengths (crated). Various diameters and 
thicknesses. 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets and tubing in various sizes, thicknesses and 
specifications (San Francisco). Bars, rods, tubing and 


extrusions, (Los Angeles). 


BRASS 


Brass pipe, Grade A seamless in 12 to 16 foot random 
lengths 14” to 5” diameters. 


PIPE 
Small inventories of: cast iron and steel pipe in vari- 
ous sizes; fittings including reduction couplings, tees 
and elbows; well casing; lap-weld and galvanized 
pipe; and steel tubing. 


VALVES 


A broad range of valves in various sizes and materials 
including wedge gate, swing, check, float, globe and 
plug, with wheel, wrench or hydraulic control. 


War ASseETsS 
CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


ee 





CABLE - WIRE ROPE 
Choice selection of cable in various sizes (with hemp 
or fibre core) including guy-wire type galvanized or 
tinned. Also heavier’ cables with serration, suitable 
for bonding, guying, guard rails, etc. 


LEAD BASE ALLOYS 


Limited inventories of babbitt and solder. Determine 
availability through nearest W.A.C. office. 


STEEL 
PLATES 


Sheared or milled plates in wide range of sizes car- 
ried in most W.A.C. western inventories. 


SHEETS 


Limited supply in scattered locations (broken lines). 
Hot rolled alloy sheets (SAE 9130) from 7 to 14 ga. 
varied widths from 29” to 70” and lengths from 
86” to 168”, available from San Francisco in- 
ventory. 


BAR 


Good supply carbon square, and octagon in varying 
lengths and diameters. 


Production bars, round mild steel in 20 foot lengths, 

available at Spokane or apply to nearest agency. 
STRIP 

Varying thicknesses and widths (in rolls and flat). 
STRUCTURALS 


Broad inventory in various dimensions and specifi- 
cations. 


MILL STOCK 


Various sizes and analyses, available at Salt Lake 
City. 





Items offered subject to prior sale or withdrawal. 
Buying preference to Veterans of World War Il. 





WESTERN OFFICES: Boston Building, DENVER. Alpine 0415 « Power 

Block, HELENA, Phone 481 e 215 West 5th St., LOS ANGELES, 

Michigan 6321 e« Pittock Block, PORTLAND, ATwater 6401 « Dooly 

Bldg.. SALT LAKE CITY. 5-7503 e Dexter Horton Bldg., SEATTLE. 
Main 1080 « Columbia Bldg.. SPOKANE, Main 5111 






REGIONAL REVIEWS 


TEHACHEPI 


Li: ANGELES—Dubious ones who 

ieee shaken their heads gloomily, 

wondering how on earth the enor- 
mous productive potential of this area's 
war swollen industry could be absorbed, 
are getting a practical demonstration of 
the truth of the old maxim, “Don’t sell 
America short.” 

Merely stocking the shelves of the new 
retail businesses that are springing up now- 
adays will be a production job of no mean 
proportions—to say nothing of filling the 


‘TO TIJUANA | 


gaps in the showcases of established stores. 
The same Los Angeles women who recently 
lined up five deep in a line two blocks 
long, awaiting opening of a sale of some 
200 pairs of nylon stockings, had their 
handbags bulging with greenbacks that 
simply itched to be spent for household 
items which might as well be of Western 
manufacture. 

Southern California’s industrial ma- 
chine, which was enlarged nearly a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth during the war, still 





RUBBER SHEETING 


SPONGE RUBBER 


SUPPLIERS OF INDUSTRIAL 
RUBBER TOOLS, CEMENTS, 


COATINGS, RODS, TUBING 
AND RUBBER LINED PIPE 





THE 


a ee 


SUPPLY COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


2122 East Seventh Street °« 


1401 Pork Avenue A 


We rs ee 


Emeryville 8, California «¢ 


TRinity 2141 
Piedmont 7320 





is geared to a distributive system of pre- 
war size. Despite the fact that retail store 
openings may have been increasing at a 
growing pace, only now has this area’s 
retail population passed the 1941 mark, 
and it still is considerably out of line with 
the total population growth. 

This situation is being corrected rap- 
idly, and demobilization is helping speed 
the cure. A lively interest in retailing has 
been shown by returning veterans, most 
of whom have a little nest egg which they 
yearn to use as a starter for independence. 
U. S. Department of Commerce offices, 
which try to give these servicemen the 
benefit of experience and technical infor- 
mation, report fifteen to thirty inquiries 
per day from commercially ambitious GI's, 

Though a great many of these lads lack 
the practical background which they 
should have before risking their capital, 
they make up in enthusiasm and initiative 
for some of their shortcomings in the way 
of experience. Their interests seem to 
range all the way from sports goods and 
bakeries to merchandising of liquor and 
confectionery, and these veterans show 
much imagination in finding new fields 
of enterprise. Within the past month, say 
local Department of Commerce men, five 
different veteran groups have requested 
data on the aerial transportation field. 


Keep ‘Em Flying 

To a man whose chest is decked with 
an ace’s ribbons, the idea of buying a 
string of airplanes and hauling freight 
across the continent seems as natural as 
pumping gasoline at a filling station. Sur- 
plus Army planes, whose prices have been 
drastically slashed to correspond with the 
limited market and the rapid model 
changes to peace-time designs, are an easy 
approach. 

War Assets Corporation's five south- 
western air bases, which have been con- 
verted into salesroom for a good part of 
the nation’s air fleet, report a sizeable pro- 
portion of veterans among their buyers. 
In the case of a sale of the rather “hot” 
model AT-6G, at $1500 each, 40 of the first 
74 sold went to veterans. 

Army training planes that are over- 
powered for routine civilian flying need 
no reconversion for service as advanced 
trainers, and neither do seasoned Army 
pilots with dreams of flying schools of 
their own. One ex-colonel bought nine 
ships at a crack, with this aim in view. 
Another veteran purchased a fast ship 
from surplus and immediately put it to 
work on a contract calling for daily sky- 
writing of ads above the goggling eyes of 
thousands of Angelenos. 


Kaiser-Frazer Plans 

Kaiser-Frazer, in leasing part of the 
huge Douglas plant at Long Beach for 
manufacture of a projected 400 cars daily, 
set the pace for “freezing’”’ a part of south- 
ern California’s war additions into pet- 
manent civilian production. Operations 
such as this and other automotive assem- 
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bly plants now in various stages of prepa- 
ration may be counted on to draw in as 
feeders a great many small firms from the 
ranks of erstwhile aircraft subcontractors. 

The AiResearch plant at Phoenix, just 
drafted into a new job by the Aviola Radio 
Corporation, is another to don peacetime 
overalls, with the new task of turning out 
radios and automatic record changer. Vard, 
Inc., at Pasadena, and the DPC portion of 
the Weber Showcase plant at Los Angeles, 
were acquired by their war-time operators, 
who expect to continue on a scale of oper- 
ations well above the pre-war levcl. 

Shortages of building materials make it 
impossible to erect new plants in anything 
like the normal construction time; hence 
these war _— already built and ready 
for immediate operation, look good to 
expansion-minde executives, especially 
since War Assets shows willingness to 
deal at reasonable appraisals and to help 
arrange financing. This interest may re- 
sult in real competition for the operators 
of former DPC operations when the time 
comes for them to decide whether or not 
to exercise their options to buy. 


Both Big and Little 


Even special-purpose plants have kin- 
dled interest in unexpected quarters. Some 
out-size structures whose extreme roof 
height was supposed a major drawback 
have attracted the attention of Hollywood 
moguls because the vast vaulted ceilings 
would provide plenty of clearance for 
movie sets. 

The big demand, of course, is for small 
factories with 10,000 to 20,000 square feet 
of floor space. There is real need for a 
big operator with the requisite bankroll 
and backbone to take one or more of these 
huge properties and sub-let them to small 
industry on a “multiple lease’ basis, a la 
Maury Maverick. Experiments along this 
line at the Douglas Long Beach and Con- 
solidated-Vultee San Diego plants are 
being watched with much local interest. 

Strikes were slow in taking effect here 
because they were localized mainly in East- 
ern areas. Now, however, their effect has 
begun to put a firm brake on expansion 
plans. Only fortunate ones were some 
plants lucky enough to have termination 
inventories from war contracts left on their 
hands and these have often proved real 
bonanzas of raw materials. 

Rubber, airframe, shipbuilding, chem- 
ical, and metal working industries all have 
been planning substantial personnel in- 
creases in the near future, but the fact 
that all deliveries of steel seem doomed 
for a big backward readjustment, now 
promises to send much of this activity into 
a state of suspended animation. 


Unemployment Claims Down 


Clouded though the industrial outlook 
may seem to be by the murk of strikes and 
material shortages, a healthy readjustment 
1s progressing rapidly in the field where 
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Old Man Competition Says: 
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ey, TOP PRODUCTION 
Ye YES...BUT NOW 
WATCH COSTS! 







Roebling materials 
can help... 


Successful business operation in the face of 
growing competition will force utmost economy 
in production and equipment costs. 

















A Roebling product. . . whether it’s wire rope, 
electrical wire and cable, woven wire screen, 
strip steel, or round, flat or shaped wire... is a 
sure step in this direction. 


Roebling made America’s first wire rope. Over 
a hundred years of specialization, with wnsur- 
passed facilities, have given Roebling the skill 
and experience that assures top quality. 


To get set for competition, get set with Roebling 
. how! 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco + ios Angeles + Seattle » Portland 


a <<. 
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ROEBLING 


ROEBLING 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


Wire Rope and Strand * Fittings © Slings © Electrical Wires and Cables ° High and Low Carbon Acid 
‘and Basic Open Hearth Steels © Wire Cloth and Netting * Aerial Wire Rope Systems * Cold Rolled Strip 
Aircord, Swaged Terminals and Assemblies» Suspension Bridges and Cables * Round and Shaped Wire’ 
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the war's worst dislocations took place— 
the employment market. The big impact 
of V-J cutbacks has now moved along 
downstream, swelling the number of un- 
employment claims currently being paid. 

This flood tide rose in Los Angeles 
County from 14,000 in August to 42,000 
in September and 78,000 in October, crest- 
ing finally at 96,000 in December. Ebbing 
of this tide already has set in, for new un- 
employment claims decreased from 13,300 
a week in August and September to 9500 
in December. 

Below the surface of these figures lie 
deeper meanings not shown even by the 
creeping rise in employment totals, which 
U.S.E.S. says have been crawling upward 


at the rate of one to two per cent each 
month. Production in terms of dollars, or 
in shipments made to waiting distributors, 
may be misleading under present abnormal 
conditions, but recent trends in hiring and 
firing practices show that both the boss and 
his employees are readjusting their view- 
points swiftly to peace-time focus. 


Coming Down to Earth 

Industry is putting its employment 
house in order. Clerical workers are no 
longer finding desirable jobs easy to get, 
for the prospective boss now is determined 
to be sure he is getting a capable and per- 
manent worker—a typist who can really 
type with speed and accuracy; a PBX op- 





For Increased Power Drive Efficiency 
Consult With Brooks Engineers 


if your power drive has back-lash or serious vibration 
in it, you are losing money in future replacement and 
maintenance work, as well as direct power loss. Brooks | 
engineers are trained to correct mechanical short- 
comings like these. Call your nearest Brooks office for 


this competent help. 


And, Brooks represents the Thomas Flexible Coup- 
ling Company, manufacturer of a complete line of 
precision built couplings. Full information will be | 


gladly sent on request. 


INDUSTRIAL MARINE PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
636 POTRERO AVE., SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIF. 


SEATTLE 


PORTLAND 


DISTRIBUTORS 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, OREGON, WASHINGTON 


erator who not only handles the switch- 
board well, but who also meets callers with 
overtones of friendliness in her voice. 

The clerk who has been operating on 
the principle that the customer is always 
wrong, is marked for replacement and he 
will go when a courteous and capable suc- 
cessor is found. The fact that bottlenecks 
in supply lines may delay proposed expan- 
sion of working forces gives good oppor- 
tunity to make these changes and 
strengthen personnel at leisure. 

San Diego is undergoing post-war 
cramps in a rapid recession from its giddy 
war boom. As in many other cities, sharp 
cuts in employment have not caused a vast 
exodus of people from the area. Civic off- 
cials and congressmen appear to be headed 
for victory in their drive to have the Army's 
Camp Callan assigned directly to the city, 
bypassing normal surplus disposal pro- 
cedures. The city, which owns the land 
anyway, would demolish the buildings and 
sell the materials to local home builders, 
reimbursing the Army for the agreed value 
of the structure. 


Skilled Workmen Wanted 


Like other employers, building con- 
tractors currently are insisting on skilled 
journeymen and do not care to hire medi- 
ocre workers. Unions are re-asserting pre- 
war standards and are reluctant to admit 
new members, except perhaps well- 
equipped veterans for training or appren- 
ticeship. Despite the explosive housing 
situation, conditions are far different from 
the frantic boom days of the early ’20’s, 
when any one able to wield a hammer 
could get a job as “carpenter.” 


Men vs. Women 


Ray Krah, U.S.E.S. State director, points 
out that a strong tendency to replace fe- 
malé with male workers is erasing much 
of the change wrought by war. Employ- 
ment for women, he says, is now resuming 
much the same pattern as before the war, 
despite the fact that in many light assem- 
bly, testing, and other semi-skilled pro- 
cesses, they proved the equal if not the 
superior of men. 

He might have added that in some in- 
stances, the supposed versatility of male 
employees is actually too costly and fails 
to add anything to production. While ver- 
satility is an asset in plants where opera- 
tions are typically job-shop in character, 
the multiple-skilled individual is a great 
asset. It must be remembered, however, 
that such labor will always command 
higher rates, while many of mass produc- 
tion’s economies are based upon breaking 
down complex techniques into simple sin- 
gle-skilled operations. 

This war-taught lesson ought not to be 
lost upon southern California's new indus- 
tries, now that they are going to face ex- 
perienced Eastern competition in the mass 
production field. 
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begun, the Northwest Frontier finds 
some of the phases of its industrial 
icture to be typical of those current else- 
where in the country, while other phases 
are peculiar to this section alone. If the 
phases are classified as typical and special, 
they would line up about as follows: 
Typical 
1. Housing—Tight as the well known bark on 
a tree. 
2. Timber—Supply going to the dogs in a 
hurry. 
3. Food Production and Processing—Supply 
good and processing plants on the increase. 
4. Shipyards — Construction of large craft 
about stopped but outlook favorable for 
new small boats and repair work. 
5. Labor—Has its back up. 
6. Aircraft Production—Reasonably good out- 
look. 


G feaun, the Nor the New Year well 


Special 
7. Transportation — Promising improvement 
of facilities. 
8. Irrigation—Biggest project in country ex- 
pected to start this year. 
9. Power—Probably the largest surplus in 
the country. 

10. Light Metals—Some government, some pri- 
vate plants; the latter crossing their fingers 
over that enormous accumulated stock of 
aluminum. 

11. Extra Special—The atomic energy plant 
will continue to operate. 


A brief discussion of each of these re- 
veals some interesting facts. 


Housing 

Every city in the country with a housing 
shortage feels that it has the worst one. 
While Seattle's exact place in this unhappy 
contest (if there be one) is not known, it 
can’t be too far from the front. The city’s 
population has increased at least 100,000 
since the war began, indicating a need for 
perhaps 25,000 more dwelling units. Dur- 
ing the war, something less than 5,000 
were built. Optimistic natives believe that 
much of the wartime population influx 
will depart when its savings are exhausted, 
but opinion on this is divided. 

The agonizing shortage of housing ma- 
terials is, as everywhere, the biggest ob- 
stacle to new houses. Strikes and OPA 
ceilings have contributed, although a re- 
cent 10 per cent boost in ceilings on mill- 
work, brick, pipe, and heating equipment 
may help. 

Veterans’ applications have more than 
met the Northwest quota (probably 10 
per cent of the national 100,000 units) of 
temporary housing units. Some of these 
are already set up on the campus of the 
University of Washington, where veteran 
enrollment may force instruction on a two 
shift basis by fall. Other than school en- 
rollees, however, vets are not happy at 
the temporary housing prospects for them- 
selves and their families, saying they have 
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had their fill of trailers, barracks, and 
shacks. . 

Two Washington State efforts at pre- 
fabricated homes are getting organized. 
One is east of the Cascades at Union Gap, 
near Yakima. The other, with such inno- 
vations as radiant floor heating and alu- 
minum sash, is at Tacoma. 

Also from east of the Cascades may 
come some materials relief, in the form of 
20 million feet of usable lumber with 








many thousands of millwork, plumbing 
and heating items, all from the dismant- 
ling of the Hanford (atomic bomb plant 
construction) housing project. 


Timber 

Just exactly what we will do for wood 
when we run out of timber (or more likely, 
very low on it) is a moot question. Flying 
over western Washington shows so many, 
many square miles of brown, barren slopes 
that the aptness of the name “Evergreen 
State’’ may be questioned. 

Optimism on future timber supply is, 
alas, quite unjustified—at least on the 
basis of the current scope of remedial mea- 
sures. The Chief U. S. Forester, in his last 
annual report, said that privately owned 
timber in Washington will last but 15 
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years longer at the present cutting rate 
(which won't fall off because of obviously 
enormous construction needs) . 

The Washington State Forester recent- 
ly stated that, because of labor shortages, 
the State could plant in wartime but 1 
million trees per year against the custom- 
ary 5 million, Currently, a total of 3.5 
million board feet become available an- 
nually in Washington, whereas annual 
cutting is 5 million board feet. 

Publicly owned timberlands are oper- 
ated on a perpetual yield basis: cutting 
is limited to the annual increase available. 
Even these lands are defended from pri- 


\ 


vate encroachment only by the laudable 
efforts of some wide-awake citizens. 
Obviously only an enormously expand- 
ed governmental tree planting and forest 
protection program, coupled with in- 
creased use of wood substitutes, is going to 
make lumber available for even one more 
generation. 
Food Production and Processing 
Washington State apparently means to 
do its best to produce lots of calories, vi- 
tamins, proteins and what-have-you in 
1946. The State’s wheat farmers seeded 
2,178,000 acres of winter wheat last fall: 
34 per cent above the previous year, 62 
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per cent above a 10 year average and an 
all-time record. The fruit and vegetable 
outlook is good and—as previously de. 
scribed herein—food freezing plants are 
popping up like saloons in the Klondike. 
Expansion of meat packing plants in Spo. 
kane indicates increased output. 

One sour note appears in the food har. 
mony, to wit, rows between producers and 
OPA. Inevitably these concern ceiling 
prices. Milk is an outstanding example, its 
production having fallen off because of 
dairy farmers turning to vegetable raising 
for more money. The pea growers say they 
are out on a limb because the Department 
of Agriculture won't fix on 1946 policy 
for that crop. OPA “muddling” is blamed 
by wool growers for drastic curtailment 
of the sheep industry. 


Shipyards 


The Puget Sound yards have practically 
stopped the building of large ships. One 
of the last to leave the area was the 492 
foot destroyer tender Yellowstone from 
Todd-Pacific in Seattle. 

Future activities in large yards will in- 
clude overhaul, repair, scrapping (ouch!), 
and reconditioning for return to original 
owners. Puget Sound Navy Yard at Brem- 
erton expects to keep 10,000 people busy 
for three more years and plans piers for 
26 large ships in Sinclair Inlet near Brem- 
erton. 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


You can depend upon Redington 
to make immediate delivery of 
these sturdy, 100% accurate 
Counters — “Watchdogs of Pro- 
duction.” In models to fit punch 
presses, pumps, screw machines, 
packaging machines . . . conveyor 
lines, can making and box making 
machinery . . . in fact, all types of 
machinery and production lines. 
Easy to install. Write for Catalog. 
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Building and repair of small boats and 
fishing craft are expected to resume their 
pre-war importance in Puget Sound cities, 
when industrial conditions permit. 


Aircraft Production 


Boeing has enough business for an esti- 
mated total of 12,000 personnel by mid- 
summer when tooling for new models is 
completed and construction of cargo 
planes and transports for the Army and 
Pan-American gets going in earnest. 

Down in Tacoma, a yet-unborn aircraft 
industry, Puget Pacific Planes, Inc., is 
hustling along on the design and proto- 
type of a twin boom pusher private air- 
plane. 

Transportation 


An item that catches one’s fancy is the 
proposed Cascade Tunnel. 

The last legislature, envisioning a tunnel 
that would carry a highway, rail lines, and 

wer and communication lines, set up 
$10,000 for the State Highway Depart- 
ment to locate and survey the best route. 

Waterborne transport is picking up to 
some extent but is hampered by railroad 
inability to deliver products—particularly 
grain—to ports for loading. Intercoastal 
shipping hasn’t been paying because mer- 
chants have been so anxious to fill de- 
pleted shelves that faster, though higher, 
rail service has been used. Port improve- 
ment projects are afoot in Tacoma, Van- 
couver (Wash.), Bellingham and Port 
Angeles. 

Irrigation 

The Columbia River in central Wash- 
ington runs through arid territory which 
has, in developed portions, proven remark- 
ably fertile when irrigated. Irrigation of a 
major part of this territory is a prime ob- 
jective of the federal government. The first 
requirement, water, is provided largely by 
the Grand Coulee Dam. 

Work on the second requirement, dis- 
tribution, is expected to start this year. The 
distribution system will comprise canals, 
siphons, tunnels, pumping plants and sec- 
ondary dams and will eventually cost over 
$100 million. The completed project is 
expected to serve 17,000 new farms. These 
with new industries bound to arise in the 
Columbia Basin, might shift the center of 
Washington state population trom the 
Puget sound area across the Cascades and 
bring into reality the “Inland Empire” that 
Spokane citizens so lustily proclaim. 


Power 

Cutbacks in wartime electric loads have 
left the Grand Coulee-Bonneville power 
system with a surplus generating capacity 
of 500,000 kw. This army of unemployed 
kilowatts is dashing around looking for a 
place to work and their parent, Uncle Sam, 
will try to help. President Truman’s budget 
message asked for $1514 million to extend 


the Grand Coylee-Bonneville distribution 
system. 
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Light Metals 

This industry is represented in Wash- 
ington State at four locations. At two of 
these are privately owned plants, Alumi- 
num Company of America at Vancouver, 
and Reynolds Metal Company at Long- 
view. Government owned aluminum 
plants are at Tacoma and Spokane. Those 
at Spokane were war operated by the Alu- 
minum Company, and leases on them have 
been signed by Henry Kaiser. 

The government has an accumulated 
surplus of aluminum sufficient to supply 
the country for at least one year at boom 
consumption and up to three years at 
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normal use. Dumping this stock would of 
course prostrate the industry for a time 
but if it is released judiciously, the Van- 
couver and Longview plants have pros- 
pects of 50 to 60 per cent capacity opera- 
tion this year. 


Extra Special 


It appears that the atomic energy plant 
at Richland, Washington, will continue 
in operation: “full” operation, it is stated. 
Employment will be slightly less than 
5,000 workers. Du Pont has a renewed con- 
tract to continue operations for an un- 
stated period. 
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THE WASATCH FRONT 


been given a pronounced psycholog- 

ical lift by recent developments, re- 
ports and surmises concerning the Geneva 
steel plant. 

A few weeks ago the public mood was 
darkly pessimistic. There was a growing 
feeling that the plant, while basically 
sound and certain to be operated eventu- 


G teen LAKE CITY—tThis area has 
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ally, was doomed to a long interim of 
inactivity. 

Hopes began brightening with the an- 
nouncement that the deadline for sub- 
mission of bids had been extended from 
March 1 to April 1. Then Senator Elbert 
D. Thomas (D., Utah) revealed that the 
extension had been granted at request of 
United States Steel Corporation. 


The corporation neither confirmed nor 
denied reports that it was reconsidering 
its earlier withdrawal from the picture. 
But the reports dove-tailed with “confi- 
dential” information that had been seep- 
ing out. Taken all together the develop- 
ments, both positive and negative, were 
sufficient to convince the public here that 
U. S. Steel is ‘taking another look.” 

The talk of a big Kaiser steel combine, 
to include Geneva, is taken seriously in 
some quarters and as mere talk in other 
quarters. And some look upon Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Corporation as the best 
bet. But in the over-all picture, hopes for 
the plant’s future tend to rise or fall as 


U. S. Steel’s interest in the plant rises 
or falls. 

In short, the belief that the plant fits 
better into the Corporation's setup than 
in any other suggested plan is still strong 
in this area. But naturally, the public 
would prefer a number of bidders to total 
reliance upon one. 


Ingenious New 


Technical Methods 


To Help You with Your 
Reconversion Problems 


Lower Production Cost 

Meanwhile the production cost factor 
at Geneva has been improved by some $3 
per ton during the recent months through 
changes in handling coke. During the 
war the coke was weak and an excessive 
amount was required per ton of iron ore. 
The operators were confident the trouble 
could be largely overcome by increasing 
oven temperatures and reducing the cok- 
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Drillet Box Jig Saves Up to 75% 
of Jig Body Expense and Labor! 


The six-sided Drillet Box Jig above and at right hasa 
range of 125 different sizes, making it possible to ac- 
commodate all sizes up to 6" capacity—for drilling, 
reaming, counter boring, counter sinking, spot fac- 
ing, tapping, etc. 


The Drillet Box Jig makes special tool design for drill 
jig unnecessary. Saves up to 75% of the time and cost 

of buildin a jig body. By merely ear a thumb- 
screws col eites foal parts may be quickly loaded 
or unloaded. The jig may be used on all six sides, 
taking advantage of its full capacity. 


Another useful product is chewing gum. You can en- 
joy chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum even while 
your hands are busy. The pleasant chewing helps to 
steady you—helps keep you alert and on your toes 
when you're doing a monotonous job. 


at our Real Estate Loan 
Department 
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Besides the satisfaction chewing gives you, it helps 
keep your mouth moist and fresh so you naturally 
feel better—and feeling better you work better. 


Scores of industrial plants report that they have 
stepped up their workers’ morale and efficiency by 
making chewing gum available to them. 


You can get complete information from The Chicago 
Drillet Corporation, 920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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ing time. But the ovens were built by 
the contractor for a specified range of 
temperatures and RFC was not disposed 
to permit experimentation while the fa- 
cility was producing for war purposes. 
In November, 1945, however, coking 
ractices were changed with the result 
that consumption dropped to 1654 pounds 

r ton of iron ore compared to 2286 
pounds prior to November. In December 
consumption was 1822 pounds, well be- 
low the average of more than 1900 pounds 
for the Gary and Pittsburgh areas. 

Not only was consumption reduced but 
a stronger coke was obtained. And Dr. 
J. R. Mahoney, director of the University 
of Utah’s bureau of business and eco- 
nomic research, reports that further im- 
provement is promised by experiments in 
preheating the cova! to drive off volatiles 
before it is charged into the ovens. 

The War Assets Corporation estimates 
that the improved coke reduces production 
costs by about $3 per ton of hot metal. 

Mining Situation 

The area’s No. 1 industry—mining and 
smelting — epitomizes the paradoxical 
times. Production is flat on its back 
(chiefly because of strikes) but mining 
stock prices are soaring on the local ex- 
change. Shares of non-operating com- 
panies appear to be in as great demand 
as shares of operating companies. In some 
instances the prospects are more volatile 
than the stock of operating mines. 

That much of the buying is motivated 
by the gambling urge is indicated by the 
fact that some eastern buyers have put 
through purchase orders first and then 
inquired if the property “is gold, silver, 
copper or oil.” 

The strike is following the CIO strat- 
egy of taking on the big ones first—Utah 
Copper, United States Smelting, Refining 
& Mining and American Smelting & Re- 
fining. The miners and smeltermen, rep- 
resented by the International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, are de- 
manding equalization with the Coeur 
d’ Alene, Ida., scales, which generally run 
55 cents to $1.35 per day higher than in 
this area. 

The operators have said “no” and coun- 
tered with an offer to continue present 
wage scales and the 48-hour week (eight 
hours overtime) until the current con- 
tract expires June 30. They have pub- 
licly committed themselves to negotiate 
adjustments at that time or whenever 
“take-home” is reduced by a reduction in 
hours. From where they sit it looks like 
the union is trying to get a basic hourly 
rate increase before the contract expires 
and then bounce right back with the 
“take-home issue” to demand whatever 
increase is won in steel, auto, oil and 
other industry. 


Effects of Strike 
Economic effects of the strike have not 
been pronounced thus far but symptoms 
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are beginning to appear. For example 
more than 10,000 idle workers applied 
for unemployment insurance during Jan- 
uary. The number has been ranging from 
a few hundred last fall to two or three 
thousand in December. Not all of the 
increase could be attributed to strikes but 
a substantial part of it did stem from that 
source. 

And more is to come. For union offi- 
cials have filed unfair labor practice 
charges against the struck companies and 
advised all strikers to file for benefits. 
Under Utah law strikers become eligible 
for payments if it is found that employer 
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violations of state or federal labor laws 
were causative factors in the strike. 

Another cause of growing unemploy- 
ment is the forced curtailment or closing 
of non-struck mining operations by lack 
of smelter facilities. With three of the 
four smelters in the area closed most 
mines are compelled to stockpile. And 
there is a financial limit on how long this 
can be continued. 

Liveliest spot in Utah at present is the 
small community of Vernal in the south- 
east section. Its boom is sparked by oil 
explorations and plans for more exten- 
sive development of the Gilsonite beds. 
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LABOR 


AND THE INDUSTRIAL WEST 


action of labor in the West during 

February is the strike vote of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. 

All ballots from locals along the Coast 
were to be in the central office of the ILU 
by February 21. Since it was virtually a 
foregone conclusion that by far the greater 
percentage of the membership would cast 
their votes in favor of a strike, a substan- 
tial number of West Coast industrialists 
saw the possibility of strike action ahead. 

Of course, the taking of a strike vote 
does not mean that a strike is going to take 
place. All it means is that the way for call- 
ing a strike has been cleared if the vote is 
affirmative. And in this particular case it is 
quite — that the ILU will make chief 
use of the strike vote in the political field 
rather than economic. 

With the ILU, however, affirmative ac- 
tion has more significance than it has often 


Prrcion of is the most significant 





had with other unions. Under the militant 
Harry Bridges it has repeatedly been in- 
dicated that the waterfront workers were 
willing to go to extremes whenever their 
leaders issued the call. In the present pic- 
ture there is nothing to indicate that the 
comparatively peaceful years, speaking 
labor-wise, of the recent war have made 
any noteworthy difference in this respect. 

Reason for the union calling for a strike 
vote assertedly lies in the impasse reached 
by the Waterfront Employers Association 
and the union in negotiations over a new 
contract. 

The dispute is one that is rapidly be- 
coming traditional—that the one side has 
broken off negotiations after the other has 
violated existing agreements. As a matter 
of cold fact, though, there are plenty of 
cases on record in which the ILU has in- 
dulged in work stoppages such as those at 
Port Gamble, Hueneme and Portland. 


While the difficulties may be settled 
without the final resort to force, which 
every strike is, industrialists would do well 
to consider the appearance of a waterfront 
strike along the Coast as a distinct possi- 
bility. Since strikes have broken out in s0 
many other branches of industry during the 
past four months, there is little reason to 
expect that this particular segment of 
Western economy will be left free of the 
final course of labor strife. 


One thing that might forestall it, 
though, is that the settlement of other 
strikes now in existence might set a gen- 
eral pattern for the economy to which labor 
disputes, late in breaking, could adhere 
without going to their ultimate forceful 
conclusion. 


If the machinist strike on the West 
Coast, and the national steel and automo- 
tive strikes, together with those now crip- 
pling the great cities of the East, are set- 
tled in the next few weeks, it is more than 
likely that the overall basis of their settle- 
ment might be found satisfactory for both 
the ILU and the Waterfront Employers 
Association. In that case, a strike would be 
avoided. 


Oregon Wage 
Increases Given 

Wage increases in Oregon in the past 
three months include the following: fur. 
niture workers, 10 percent; mattress work. 
ers, 11 percent; upholstery workers, 10 
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Install Them-- 
Forget Them 


The Type R Flexible Coupling illus- 
trated above is of the link and pin type 
with confined rubber bushings which 
make them ideal for loads with severe 
shocks and vibrations. Due to the 
patented design, the bearing surface 
on the rubber in the line of force 
remains the same under all load con- 
ditions, Being “confined,” rubber 
bushings cannot be overstressed or 
ruptured, and constant flexing keeps 
rubber alive. Confinement also pro- 
tects rubber bushings from moisture, 
oil, steam and acid. Once installed, 
they require no servicing . . . both you 
and we can forget them. 


LARGE STOCKS 
AVAILABLE 


These couplings are made in a range of 10 
sizes, from 15 to 900 H.P. per 100 r.p.m. 
Large stocks are carried in Oakland, Los 
Angeles, Portland and Seattle. We can 
give very prompt delivery after knowing 
specifications of finished bore and key seat. 


Write for a copy of our catalog 
on FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


F.A.B. MFG. CO. 


1249 SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
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percent; casket woodworkers, 12c an hour; 
retail butchers, 11 percent; retail clerks, 
12 percent. 

Approved by the Wage Adjustment 
Board for construction workers in Port- 
land are the following increases: carpen- 
ters, $1.371/4 to $1.55; building workers, 
95c to $1.15; structural steel and iron 
workers, $1.65 to $1.75; concrete rod- 
men, $1.371/ to $1.55. 


Work Hours For 
Women Executives 


Women executives in Oregon now have 
the privilege of working virtually as many 
hours as they wish, provided they do not 
total more than 20 per cent above the 
hours worked by those under them, accord- 
ing to a recent ruling of the Oregon Bureau 
of the Labor, Wage and Hour Commission. 

Ruling of the commission reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The term ‘employed in a bona fide ex- 
ecutive position’ shall mean any employe 
whose primary duty consists of the man- 
agement of the establishment in which 
she is employed or of a customarily rec- 
ognized department or subdivision there- 
of, and who customarily and regularly 
directs the work of other employes therein, 
and who has the authority to hire or fire 
other employes or whose suggestions and 
recommendations as to the hiring and 
firing and as to the advancement and pro- 
motion or any other change in status of 
other employes will be given particular 
weight, and who customarily a regular- 
ly exercises discretionary powers, and 
whose hours of work of the same nature 
as that performed by employes not em- 
ployed in an executive, administrative or 
professional capacity do not exceed 20 
per cent of the number of hours worked 
in a work week by the employes under 
her direction.” 


Industrial Relations 
Work Starts at U.C. 


Public interest rather than the special 
interests of labor and industry will be the 
chief objective of operations of the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations in the Univer- 
sity of California that is to get under way 
shortly, according to a recent announce- 
ment of the university. 

The institute provided for by the legis- 
lature will furnish short sessions for top 
officials of labor and industry with out- 
standing authorities on matters of impor- 
tance to both groups. Longer sessions will 
be provided for minor industrial execu- 
tives and shop steward groups in which at- 
tention will be given to more technical sub- 
jects. Training in fundamentals will be 
given in evening courses and seminars. 

An advisory committee in each of the 
two major areas of the state, composed of 
representatives of labor and industry and 
the public is planned as a method of align- 
ing the program with the needs of the com- 
munity and of interpreting the program. 
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THE PICTURE 

Leaving the national strike situation 
out of consideration, reports of increasing 
employment are one indication that the 
West has passed the postwar corner, but 
January freight car traffic showed the 
sharpest drop since September. Neverthe- 
less, expansion projects of all kinds make 
an imposing total, although only a small 
fraction are actually under way because 
of strikes and material shortages. Mean- 


Copper—Output Declines 


The smallest monthly output recorded since 
1938 was made during November by Western 
mines. Except for Arizona whose output was 
relatively unchanged, all other states in the 
area experienced declines from the October fig- 
ures that were greater than those to be expected 
from the difference in number of working days 
in the two months. 


(Tons produced) 
Total Western 


Freight—Western Traffic 


Freight movements for the five weeks in 
December continued to decline in the trend 
which was established throughout the months 
of heavy traffic that persisted during the year 
1945. 

Total traffic figures for all the major railroad 
carriers in the Eleven Western States from July, 
1945 through and including January, 1946 were 
as indicated below: 


including 

other states 
63,966 
65,235 
64,201 
57,176 
57,088 
54,233 
57,103 


Utah 
19,807 
20,900 
19,771 
19,826 
18,478 
19,177 
17,900 


Arizona Montana 
25,425 7,540 
26,000 8,613 
24,110 8,218 
22,055 6,651 
22,100 6,340 
September 21,250 4,061 
October* 22,000 7,100 
(*October figures preliminary) 


while unemployment is increasing at a 
greater rate than employment. For the 
major labor market areas in the coast 
states and in Arizona, unemployment 
compensation claims rose from 264,732 
on December 15 to 331,338 on Jan. 15. 


Eastern connections 
388,440 
450,497 
310,868 
313,964 
278,746 
302,807 
240,906 


Loadings 
960,556 
695,277 
595,143 
617,023 
535,620 
586,302 
469,139 


Total 
1,348,996 
1,145,774 

906,011 
930,967 
814,366 


887,009 
710,045 


April 
May 
June 
July 
August 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Jan. 1946 


Employment—tleven Western States 


Estimated Number of Employees in Non-Agricultural Establish ments—In Thousands—Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
ALL INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


Wyoming Colorado New Mexico Arizona 
60.5 258 79.5 109.5 
59.4 257 79.7 309.4 
60.5 260 81.4 110.3 
61.8 263 82.3 108.8 
63.9 263 82.9 107.4 
64.7 263 83.1 106.2 
64.7 260 82.9 99.2 
65.7 260 82.4 97.8 


MANUFACTURING 


Total 
Mountain Washington Oregon 
878 619 347 
881 615 344 
892 613 343 
901 611 345 
907 616 343 
907 612 343 
897 577 320 


oes 
888 526 297 


California 
2,487 
2,467 


Idaho 
92.6 
91.6 
93.0 
93.0 
93.6 
92.9 
96.0 
94.6 


Nevada 
38.6 
39.0 
41.1 
42.7 
42.7 
43.3 
43.8 
42.9 


August 
September ... 
October .... 


249 
247 
240 
235 
232 
233 


224 


154.9 
147.0 
143.0 
140.5 
140.7 
137.9 
135.1 
109.7 
86.0- 


46.4 
47.2 
46.9 
47.0 
47.5 
48.4 
48.0 
41.3 


125 
126 
125 
125 
124 
129 
127 
109 


August 
September 
October 
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Soft Plywood —Declines Continue 


According to figures furnished by the Bureau of the Census. 


(thousands of sq. ft., 
MATERIALS PRODUCED 


Exterior 


¥," equivalent) 
-——————— MATERIALS CONSUMED ————_—_, 


Logs Soy Bean 
51,503 2,222 
39,348 1,490 
52,233 2,134 
39,885 1,693 
30,083 1,488 
27,342 1,122 


Moisture 

Resistant Phenolic Resin 
1,707 
1,376 
1,782 
1,434 
1,191 
1,194 


Caseir 
391 
323 
279 
178 
126 
162 


Total 
121,283 
85,579 
113,633 
89,656 
67,462 
58,237 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 


November 34,040 


Coal—Production Rises 
Reports by United States Bureau of Mines—(Tons mined) 


New Mexico Utah 
120,000 510,000 
116,000 
141,000 
116,000 
112,000 


Total 
2,391,000 
2.431,000 
2,804,000 
2,467,000 
2,559,000 


Washington 
95,000 
108,000 
117,000 
111,000 
124,000 


Montana 
375,000 
380,000 
402,000 
298,000 
364,000 


Colorade 
500,000 
556,000 
643,000 
598,000 
557,000 


Wyoming 
790,000 
768,000 
934,000 
$51,000 
870,000 


Flour Production —Slow Decline 


According to figures furnished by the Bureau of the Census. 
(bushels reported) 


_ CALIFORNIA COLORADO 
Wheat Mills Wheat 
Report'g Ground 
18 828,914 
18 823,209 
18 870,823 
18 805,434 


UTAH 
Wheat 
Ground Ground 
645,355 5 334,885 
610,239 325,996 
696,928 413,227 
635,587 423,639 


OREGON 
Mills 
Report’g 
16 
16 


16 
15 


MONTANA 
Mills Wheat Mills 
Report’g Ground Report’g 
15 635,281 20 
15 733,818 20 
16 727,244 22 
16 697,236 22 


WASHINGTON 
Mills Wheat 
Report’g Ground 
17 2,503,772 
2,397,880 
2,738,276 
2,532,448 


August 1945 
September 1945 
October 1945 


November 1945 "968, 513 


1,394,070 


Warehousing—More Space Available 


Following the trend established in November, the amount of available space in warehouses of the West increased somewhat during December. 
Percentage of occupiable space that is occupied is as follows in the various divisions of the West. Figures are based on reports from 634 warebousing firms 4! 
are made available by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 


Montana, Arizona, 
Utah Nevada 
and and 
Wyoming New Mexico 
85.3 94.1 
85.2 92.2 
81.7 91.3 
93.4 93.4 


82.1 94.4 
78.4 95.1 


California 
except 


L.A. 
Portland and S.F. 


89.4 87.4 
85.0 90.6 
88.7 86.5 
91.3 90.1 
91.2 88.3 
85.7 84.6 


Mountain 
ind 


a 
Pacific 
Division 


Colorado 
except 
Denver 

64.9 
67.3 
51.4 
57.7 
58.4 
59.0 


Washington 
except 
Seattle 

88.2 
91.4 
92.4 
97.5 
93.7 
93.3 


Oregon 
except 
Portland 
97.3 
97.3 
97..3 
97.3 


97.3 
97.3 


Denver 


77.8 
82.8 
86.5 
94.9 
91.9 


Seattle 


97.5 
96.3 
95.1 
94.9 
94.9 
95.6 


Idaho 


91.9 
95.0 
95.8 
96.1 
94.5 
94.8 


duly 1945 ..... 
August 1945 
September 1945 
October 1945 
November 1945 


December 1945 . 90.8 


95.9 
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Lead —Rise Continues 


Tons mined, according to monthly reports of the U. S. Bureau of Mines : 
Though the daily rate of output of lead mines in the 11 Western states increased somewhat during November from the figures reached in the preceding month, 
the daily figure was still below that for 1944. In Arizona, bowever, production for the year was stepped up to a point well above that for 1944. 














Arizona California Colorado Idaho Montana Nevada New Mexico Utah Washington Wyoming Total 

507 1,361 5,000 1,068 552 590 2,602 152 eae 13,867 

522 1,404 5,196 822 535 546 3,259 302 woda 14,450 

650 1,686 4,600 868 508 468 3,030 215 eames 13,591 

o 600 1,623 4,800 900 500 492 3,050 270 ean 13,885 

November (preliminary) ... : ca - 1,180 680 1,455 5,050 1,060 650 629 2,900 200 axslare 14,434 


Zinc —Output Soars 


Production of zinc, in short tons, in each of the 9 Western States on a monthly basis is as follows, according to the U. S. Bureau of Mines: 


Daily rate of zinc production in the Western states for November climbed to 805 tons from the 738 tons set during October. In Colorado the output was the 
highest of 1945. Elsewhere, with the exception of New Mexico and California, where a cave-in at the Blue Moon mine in Mariposa County suspended production, 
the daily production rate was decidedly up. 







Arizona California Colorado Idaho Montana Nevada New Mexico Utah Washington Total 
OE ccs aes Wehudsesdavsevaeen nea cae ss 3,426 620 2,985 5,860 2.463 1,184 3,077 1,967 769 22,351 
SL ci pduk wads osies SKUSE Ce aE USE Ce w Ee 3.360 626 2,965 4,663 1,749 2,017 2,759 2,259 716 21,114 
I es vie cesnscccesedeceessvctesve 3,214 991 2,782 5,530 2,268 1,740 2,787 1,899 866 22,089 
ee cas aa eh aie a. oan doe leo cs ee 900 2,258 5,584 2,607 1,700 3,126 2,139 1,030 22,919 
November (preliminary) Silk sSocack davai rare le i. 860 3,480 5,850 2.550 2,090 2,778 2,325 990 24,163 






















Gold Production —Yield Rises 


Ounces of gold produced monthly by states in 1945, according to the U. S. Bureau of Mines 


Gold production throughout the producing areas of the 11 Western states, showing an upward trend since last June, was interrupted by a2 per cent decline 
in November because of a large decrease in output of by-product gold from the Utah Copper Company, according to the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 












Arizona California Colorado Idaho Montana Nevada New Mexico Oregon Utah Washington Wyoming 
Monthly Average (1944)................ 9,347 9,781 9,288 2,084 4,168 9,921 577 114 28,685 3,940 2 
January Ti WieenG dae Pew ek 6a Gale 6,730 9,540 8,855 1,100 2,900 9,463 338 81 21,818 4,050 
cic GbdioaneRcawses bce ne re 6,150 9,348 8,944 1,500 3,450 9,567 390 38 22,333 3,760 
RN te Pa care eb aie Soule Gi woke laces 7,522 11,104 10,014 1,900 2,744 9,399 500 76 23,187 5,175 
Tee Tee Teer re 7,073 9,690 7,921 1,900 3,032 7,705 371 55 23,955 5,530 
DE nant ada e 7,443 10,223 10,197 1,950 2,785 8,951 494 90 24,765 5,537 
ED ine ese ten ese © 6,567 8,451 8,887 1,375 3,218 7,492 375 50 25,152 5,382 3 
July a ‘ 5,600 9,572 8,050 1,810 4,016 375 332 24,294 5,400 
August ...... 5,700 9,406 6,969 1,500 4,430 477 333 21,958 5,794 
September 5,360 12,679 6,146 1,300 4,620 456 360 22,650 4,070 
October .... 5,500 14,796 7,699 2,200 4,300 465 856 23,500 4,600 
November 5,500 17,364 7,653 2,000 4,500 413 1,092 18,350 4,400 












Silver Production —Small Fluctuation 





Ounces of silver produced monthly by states in 1945, according to the U. S. Bureau of Mines 


Little fluctuation in monthly silver production was ompanioneet in the country since last June, according to reports of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. In Idabo 
production of the white metal increased largely as a result of the expanded out put of the Sunshine Mining Company. In California the reviving gold mining 
industry, together with increased activity in the lead mines, resulted in a greater output of by-product silver during Oct. and Nov. than in earlier months of 1945. 










Arizona California Colorado Idaho Montana Nevada New Mexico Oregon Utah Washington Wyoming 
1944 Monthly Average........... coe ee 366,170 64,911 187,403 827,635 591,101 104,970 44,606 1,687 632,756 26,801 (1) 
SED nedenbs046bs6bsmesbnsccnassce Se 78,799 162,431 775,000 560,916 87,554 38,746 3 497,924 22,400 ai 



























74,501 178,860 745,000 507,336 71,900 38,276 10 504,820 21,480 
72,282 229,315 943,688 569,600 77,579 46,971 1,276 519,570 28,600 
71,674 184,541 707,000 477,640 77,113 32,323 7,179 519,800 27,850 ice 
68,403 201,115 777,318 546,300 100,318 35,590 12 28,320 15 
65,691 179,850 565,650 546,780 69,362 40,262 7 D2% 23,350 ll 
75,287 182,298 634,675 507,000 78,561 37,166 382 488,280 23,155 ove 
51,373 203,860 606,137 493,000 78,123 43,485 628 501,405 26,150 
: 73,688 202,330 500,350 489,000 70,648 35,037 422 489,685 19,120 
C DOT 6cnssccces sevevesercece ses 242,000 111,794 171,212 582,000 500,000 89,232 40,035 187 477,000 19,200 
DN ins bihaiy' 9410-8) ss aneenss 60000 2 100,900 162,919 650,000 460,000 81,100 32,884 28 435,000 18,000 












































a Current Percent of Year Percent of Current Percent of Year Percent of 
jron—Still Up Alloy Steel*: Month capacity todate capacity a oaaan —_ ; 2 — 
2: 4 ee 2,549 ae pri ,695 . ,419,1 We 
IRON ORE SHIPMENTS FROM MINES or —_— —< 6,038 May 308,784 74.0 1,727,926 85.0 
(Tonnage, according to Bureau of Mines) March 3°475 sere 11,513 a June 306,862 75.9 2,034,788 83.5 
Utah Wyoming Calif. Total April 2,474 be 13,987 nese July 298,743 71.7 2,333,531 81.8 
January 175,735 65,318 33,205 274,258 May 4425 ns 18,410 —_ August 267,468 64.1 2,600,999 79.5 
ebruary = =:138,594 53,619 += -16,251 208,414 June 4,016 — 22,426 oe September 235,175 58.3. 2,836,174 77.2 
March 182,576 58,934 18,291 260,401 July 5,688 ae 28,114 ~~ October 223,796 = 3.6 = 3,059,970 -74.8 
Spel aon? 43.253 32,065 267,475 ane — cones eae ao November 210,866 52.2 3,270,836 72.7 
ay ; 3,047 32,913. - 261,592 eptember ; aie ; ia 
June 164,783 $2,461 29.872 247.116 October 164 .. @16 . December 218,569 52.5 3,489,405 71.0 
July 142,461 44,434 28,086 214,981 November 9,078 amin 49,206 onsene 
aoe 176,061 47,430 100,755 324,246 December 4,398 =... 0 xm 
tember 142,798 40,838 14,545 198,181 
October 141,550 48,932 5,888 196,370 Carbon Ingots, 
November 129,830 52,214 4,437 186,481 Hot Topped*: THE TREND 
a 5 January 52,514 cada 52,514 All factors seem to indicate that if 
Pig iron and steel production for the Western February $4,049  ... 106,363 material shortages are overcome to a rea- 
area of the United States are reported by the March 56,450 ——- 163,013 — sonable extent, the pent-up demand of 
American | d : : April 51,498 cs SESE me S ; , P P r ¢ 
- can Iron and Steel Institute in net tons as May 37,426 251.937 industry in the West to get going will 
ollows: oe , — ; ma Pie 
a a a June 21,144 conse, ae result in great activity, even if individual 
Pig Iron: Month capacity to date capacity ~_ 9.073 — 282,154 —. strikes do hold back certain industries or 
anuary 172,223 71.5 172,22 d ugust aoe lke 290,358 cele localitie arily. Fro lety ae 
February 151,409 69.6 323°632 40.6 September 3,623... 293,981 one a ye ag nese an ‘that aon 
March 171,151 71.0 494,783 70.7 October 8,442... 319,095 = industri i i 
April 162,738 69.7 657,521 70.5 November 6,049... i are more industrial enterprises seeking 
way = ae —_ 68.7 December 8,379 oe 333,523 oor ve than = are gm to ae 
, . , . them, to say nothing of industries al- 
July 141,317 $8.8 1,089,356 66.1 . 
August 135,740 36.3 1'225'096 64. Current Percent of Year Percent of ready established here that are ready to 
September 104,190 44.8 1,329,286 62.7 Steel Total: | Month capacity to date capacity enlarge their present structures and add 
October 105,708 43.9 1,434,994 60.7 January 367,927 88.2 367,927 88.2 more equipment 
November 86,986 37.3 1,521,980 58.6 February 333,170 88.4 701,097 88.3 ‘ 
December 120,498 50.1 11642°478 $7.9 March 373,350 88.6 1,074,447 88.7 
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Sometimes one does equal two. 


We proved that when we developed a heat- 
resisting rubber diaphragm for one of our cus- 
tomers. 


One of these diaphragms, which operate at a 
temperature of 225° F., and flex 1% times a 
second, outlasts two of the type our customer 
formerly used. 


Two important savings result. One is that less 
than half as many diaphragms are used during 
any given period. The other is that more than 
half of the time formerly lost in replacement 
shutdowns now is saved. 


Daily, Oliver research men are creating new compounds 
for specialized purposes and aiding customers in the 
design and production of rubber parts and products. 
If you use, or plan to use molded or extruded mechan- 
ical rubber goods of any nature, it will pay you to know 
and use Oliver research facilities. 

Telephone or write for a valuable Data File, giving latest 
developments in the field and listing Oliver services. It 
will be sent you without the slightest cost or obligation. 


OLIVER 
TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS DIVISION 


65th and Vallejo Streets - Emeryville, California 


Telephone Piedmont 5002 


[ ARIZONA 


MINE CHANGES HANDS—Cedar Talisman Consolidated Mining 
Co., Salt Lake City 1, Utah, of which J. R. Walter, Jr., is president, has 
taken over operation of the French Lily Mine in Yavapai County, and 
plan construction of a 100- to 300-ton mill at the mine site, according 
to reports. 


COFFEE FIRM BUILDS PLANT—Construction of a $50,000 build- 
ing at 1220 East Jackson Street, Phoenix, has begun for Barabee 
Brothers, wholesale coffee roasters and distributors. The structure, 75 x 
137 feet, will have reinforced concrete frame with brick curtain walls. 
It will be one story with penthouse. Space will be subdivided for offices, 
warehouse, roasting and packing rooms and shipping department. 
Concrete floors will be at boxcar loading height for r.r. spur that serves 
rear of building. Large rolling steel doors included. 


LARGE WHOLESALE GROCERY—General Sales Company, whole- 
sale grocers, has begun construction of its new warehouse and merchan- 
dising building which will cost $450,000, and be located at Seventh 
and Grant Streets, Phoenix. Largest building of kind in Southwest, it 
will contain 1,603,000 cubic feet of space and have a railroad and truck 
loading platform 600 ft. in length. Building will be 220 x 300 ft. New 
quarters will have space for frozen foods, vegetables and dry produce 
storage as well as canned goods. 


SHIPPERS ICE COMPANY PLANT STARTED—The $400,000 plant 
for the Shippers Ice Company at Six Points, is now under construction. 
The firm will serve large vegetable shippers and packing sheds at Six 
Points and Alhambra and will have capacity of 300 tons daily; capacity 
may be doubled if desirable. Manufacturing and storage unit will occupy 
building 138 x 262 feet. A large office building in front of plant will 
face McDowell Road, and second locker and shower building will be 
constructed for employees. 


PEPSI-COLA PLANT COMPLETE—The Pepsi-Cola Bottling Com- 
pany plant at Phoenix which contains 11,000 square feet of floor space, 
has been completed. Erected in offset sections it has two units. Space 
divisions include lobby, general office, manager's office, syrup-mixing 
room, bottling plant, storage and shipping room, employees’ locker 
rooms and assembly hall. 


PIPE LINE WILL SERVE ARIZONA—The El Paso Natural Gas Com- 
pany’s pipe line to Southern California, which will ultimately cost 
$15,000,000, will service Arizona with natural gas. The 26-inch pipe 
line will be built from Lea County, New Mexico, gas field across Arizona 
to connect near Blythe with line of similar size. The route of the line is 
now being surveyed. 


SUBURBAN SHOPPING CENTER—A new business structure on 
northeast corner of Thomas Road and Sixteenth Street, Phoenix, at 
a cost of $120,000, exclusive of site and fixtures, is being constructed 
for Walter Ong. It will contain a new market and 11 other shop rooms. 
The building will occupy a site extending 240 feet on each street, and 
space units will be approximately 15 x 44 feet. Will be of concrete floor 
construction, with masonry walls. 


NEW BUSINESS BLOCK—A new business block, costing $60,000, is 
being erected for Nick Klim at 1640 East McDowell Road, Phoenix. 
With masonry walls, a canopy over the sidewalk, and exterior trim of 
glass blocks, structural glass and stucco are included in the design. 


SWITZERS PLAN NEW STORE—A structure costing $75,000 to 
$90,000 will be erected on 50-foot frontage, at 25-31 East Adams Street, 
Phoenix, for Switzers. The building will occupy full width of lot and 
will extend 1371/, feet to alley. Will have full basement and will be 
1, stories with mezzanine. Structure will have 6,850 square feet of 
floor space. 


| CALIFORNIA 


TIDE WATER PLANS DISTRICT OFFICE BUILDING—Construc- 
tion has begun on a two story building, costing $120,000, on property 
of the Tide Water Associated Oil Company at Front Street and Broad- 
way, in Sacramento. The building which will house the district offices 
will be of reinforced concrete with stucco finish. It will be of modem 
architectural design and air conditioned. The 152 x 82 foot building 
will accommodate approximately 65 employees. 
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LOCKHEED FORMS NEW COMPANY-—Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
has purchased the total capital stock of Pacific Engineering Corp., Los 
Angeles, to merge it with the Lockheed subsidiary, Airquipment Co., 
which will manufacture ground handling equipment including hydraulic 
jacks and hoists and service tools. H. E. Ryker is pres. of new subsidiary. 


BOWIE SWITCH CHANGES HANDS—The Bowie Switch Company, 
pioneer San Francisco firm, has been acquired by the A. B. Chance Co., 
of Centralia, Mo.; J. T. Isbell has been appointed vice pres. and Pacific 
Coast mgr.; and J. A. Martin named Pacific Coast plant mgr. Firm will 
be known as Bowie Switch Division and A. B. Chance Co. and will 
continue to manufacture pole line equipment and maintenance tools. 







LIBBY, McNEIL PLANS NEW BUILDING—A new $300,000 re- 
ceiving and processing building is planned by the Libby, McNeil & Libby 
cannery at Sunnyvale. Structure will be built east of and adjacent to 
present plant site. 


ENGEL AIRCRAFT EXPANSION CONTINUES—Engel Aircraft Co., 
Escondido, is expanding size of airport. Plans call for a field 5,000 ft. in 
length which will accommodate cargo-carrying planes. Ranch land has 
been purchased by Mr. and Mrs. John Engel and the airport strip will 
be given when board of supervisors approves airport district. 






NEW FURNITURE FACTORY IN OFFING—The California Divan 
Company of which A. V. Marchetti, 1829 W. Sixty-second Street, Los 
Angeles, is president, has taken an option on property in the Inglewood 
area as Site for a new furniture factory reputed to cost $1,500,000. 





BEECHNUT CANNERY—The contract is awarded for general con- 
struction of a reinforced concrete fruit and vegetable cannery costing 
$552,935 to be built on a 23-acre site in San Jose, structures consisting of 
main manufacturing building, boiler house, finished stock warehouse, 
and cold storage unit, and built for the Beechnut Packing Co., Cana- 
joharie, New York. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE EXPANSION—Plans are being completed for 
extensions to present transite pipe factory at 223rd Street and Alameda 
Blvd., Watson, for Johns-Manville, 816 W. Fifth Street, Los Angeles. 
The expansion involves an addition to the factory 50 x 700 feet in area, 
and construction of a warehouse building. Cost is estimated at $700,000. 


FROSTORAGE TO BUILD AT WOODLAND—Plans are being com- 
pleted for construction of a $500,000 cold storage warehouse plant in 
Woodland, for the Frostorage Company, Oakland. 






awe. 




















SHELL CHEMICAL TO MAKE MORE AMMONIA—An expansion 
program expending more than one million dollars this year which will 
double the output of ammonia and ammonium sulfate at Shell Point, 
near Pittsburg, Calif., has been announced. The company has started 
n- construction already on its new office building at Shell Point which will 
: be two stories of reinforced concrete with block-stone finish. 
- AUTOMOTIVE FIBRES TO MANUFACTURE FURNITURE—Na- 
5 tional Automotive Fibres Corp., largest supplier of upholstered equip- 
ment for automotive manufacturers, has completed plans for manufac- 
ture of furniture in Bay Area. The operation will require an expansion 
> of 65,000 square feet in the Oakland plant and a sizeable expenditure 
ad for new construction and equipment. 
A FORGE COMPANY EXPANDS—James Forge Company has opened 
" new and enlarged quarters at 5241 E. Firestone Boulevard, South Gate, 
as Calif. The company is equipped to handle forgings with a 4000 Ib. 
steam drop hammer, die size 29 x 32 inches, 100-ton trimmer; 2000- 
is lb. steam drop hammer, die size 1634 x 20 inches, 70-ton trimmer; and 
x 2000-lb., 1000-lb. and 600-Ib. open frame forging hammers. The com- 
of pany moved from 2213 W. Compton Blvd., Compton. 
SOLAR AIRCRAFT ACQUIRES SUBSIDIARIES, PLANS NEW 
- LINES—The Hubbard Casket Company, a California corp. and sub- 
cet, sidiary of Solar Aircraft, has taken over the Hubbard Casket Manufactur- 
— ing Co. of San Diego which will continue its previous local business 
and market nationally a line of stainless steel caskets made in San Diego 
a plant. The Aircraft concern also acquired Solar Precision Castings, Inc. 
The company has developed midget auto body kits during its recon- 
version period. The body kit which weighs just under 100 pounds, 
produces a sleek stream-lined low hung car capable of withstanding 
grueling strains, and will be made of stainless steel. The company also 
is installing .induction furnaces and equipment for entering the stain- 
me aed foundry business. Company plans to produce its own stainless 
steel, 
a CHEMICAL COMPANY EXPANDS—West End Chemical Company, 
aah West End, Searles Lake, Inyo County, has awarded the contract for ex- 
Fices Pansion of its plant, involving additional housing and plant improve- 
ion ments to cost approximately $750,000. Plant changes will include in- 
ding stallation of a battery of stainless steel heat exchangers, a compressor 


which will increase plant refrigeration by 200 tons a day, 20 carbon- 
ating towers, a new boiler, and other improvements. 
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PABCO 
NTES Ta 


Aluminum - Asbestos - Asphalt 


COATING 
Lengthens Life Of 


* OLD ASPHALT ROOFING 
*GALVANIZED IRON 

* COMPOSITION SHINGLES 

* BRICK, STUCCO, CONCRETE 
SURFACES 










At last !—A 3-in-1 coating that 
combines the extra durability and 
coolness of a soft, silvery aluminum 
finish and the extra strength of long 
asbestos fibres with all the qualities 
of finest asphalt! 

Reflects up to 80% of Sun’s rays. 
In summer, it cools interiors as much 
as 15%. In Winter, it brings extra Netevten uminure OO 
resistance to rain, wind and cold! y 


pasco ALUMI-SHIELD 


ROOFING 


Pabco Alumi-Shield brings the advantages of a metallic 
aluminum surface on finest quality asphalt roofing! 
Lasts unbelievably long because the aluminum surface 
is much more impervious to sun, rain, wind and cold! 


mls 


“Yellow Pages” THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
for rls local SAN FRANCISCO 19 
PABCO Makers of Pabco Paint, Roofing, Building Materials; 


Pe ier Pabco Linoleums, Pabco Mastipave Heavy-Duty Flooring 


PRODUCTION CONTROLLERS! 


RUST-PROTECT PARTS 


MONEY-SAVING 
OAKITE WAY 


Only a very thin film of Oakite Special Protective Oil, 
applied before wrapping, will inhibit indoor rust on parts 
marking time before shipment from feeder to assembly 
plants .. . then again while parts await use on assembly 
floors. 


Oakite Special Protective Oil provides economical and 
dependable protection against indoor moisture and hu- 
midity. Its thin transparent coating successfully displaces 
water and moisture; protects parts from fingerprint cor- 
rosion; makes gauging easy and accurate; and does not 
discolor precision-machined surfaces. 


There are a host of additional applications for this rust 
preventive in your production set-up. Write TODAY for 
FREE 16-page booklet of low-cost applications! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


LOS ANGELES (12) 1001 East First St., Tel. Madison 1544 
SAN FRANCISCO (7) 115 Townsend St., Tel. Douglas 5640 
OAKLAND (7) 1505 Wood St., Tel. Glencourt 2750 
SAN DIEGO (1) 310 Fifth Ave., Tel. Franklin 0312 
SEATTLE (4) 95 Connecticut St., Tel. Main 1207 
PORTLAND (9) . W. Glisan St., Tel. Broadway 1281 

401 W. Weber Ave., Tel. Stockton 6-6564 
DE EOD. <sansebeue seus E, 41 Gray Ave., Tel. Riverside 8063 





Skillful forging reduces finishing costs 
Heat treating insures maximum strength 


TINY OR TON SIZE—WE SPECIALIZE 


Craftsmen in steel for two decades 


FESAACSIOR 
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NEW PLANT FOR BRANNAN BROS.—Brannan Bros. has recently 
opened a plant at 5025 E. Slauson, Maywood, Calif., where they will 
specialize in flame hardening, pickling, and passivating. J. H. Brannan 
and L. V. Brannan are firm members. The former comes from Corpus 
Christi, Texas, where he was associated with Amsco Refining Co. The 
latter was with Waldrip Engineering Co., Los Angeles. 


COLORADO 


COLORADO INTERSTATE COMPRESSOR STATION—Improve. 
ments now being rushed to completion by the Colorado Interstate Gas 
Company, Denver, include a new half million dollar compressor station, 
ten miles east of Colorado Springs and installation of additional com- 
pressors and engines at six other stations from Bevins, Tex., to Devine, 
Colo., near Pueblo. New compressors will increase capacity of twenty. 
inch pipeline from Colorado Springs to Denver, by about 8 million 
cubic feet a day. 


AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING CO. REFURBISHING LEAD. 
VILLE MINE—The Garbutt mine, unworked for almost ten years, has 
been rehabilitated by A. S. & R. crews, shaft retimbered and new hoist 
erected. Underground development is planned and diamond drill work 
anticipated later. The Leadville milling unit of the company is now in 
operation. 


NEW LAB FOR GATES—Plans are being drawn for the planned four. 
story laboratory building for Gates Rubber Co., Denver, which will cover 
an area 100 x 300 feet, to be of steel frame construction, with brick 


walls, composition roofing, cement and wood floors, steel sash, and 
metal doors. 


LOWRY FIELD TO HAVE PEACETIME ROLE—Six new technical 
training schools and three major air force activities have been added to 
the Denver military installation, making it one of the largest and most 
important peacetime bases of the Army Air Corps. The AAF specialized 
supply depot has been moved from downtown Denver to the field. 


ALADDIN BLOWERS 


@ EFFICIENT 
© ECONOMICAL 
@ SERVICEABLE 


Available for Immediate Delivery 


Our line includes the "'BB" fans of 
the backward curved blade type 
and the “FC" fans of the forward 
curved blade type for general ven- 
tilation. The “EX’’ fans for exhaust- 
ing and conveying dust, fumes, 
shavings, etc. "RB" fans for gen- 
eral exhaust duty where there is 
danger of "blade loading" due to 
grease, etc. “HP" fans for small 
volumes at higher pressures. 


Write us about your problems 


ALADDIN HEATING CORPORATION 


2222 SAN PABLO AVE. OAKLAND, CALIF. 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 


Sales - Leases - Appraisals 
COMPLETE COVERAGE 
Up-to-the-Minute Lists 


Warehouses - Buildings - Lofts - Plants - Factory Sites 
Dismentled Steel Buildings 


‘COLDWELL, BANKER & COMPANY 
R EALTORS 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 


OAKLAND 12 
LOS ANGELES 14 Phone: MADison 781! 


57 Sutter Street 
425 - 15th Street 
523 W. éth Street 


Phone: SUtter 5420 
Phone: GLencourt 7300 
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AIR MODIFICATION CENTER NOW DENVER’S—The Conti- 
nental-Denver modification center property at Stapleton airport has 
been formally transferred to the City of Denver. Space will be leased to 
Braniff Airways, Inc., Continental Air Lines, Inc., United Air Lines, and 
Western Air Lines, Inc. Included in the transfer are two hangars, with 
a floor space of 186,000 square feet. 


IDAHO 


LUMBER FIRM TO EXPAND—The Post Falls Lumber Company, 
Post Falls, purchased recently by H. O. Schumacher, Spokane, plans an 
expansion program including addition of a planer and a lath mill to 
present property, and doubling of logging operations. 

WORK BEGUN ON QUICK-FREEZE UNIT—The $200,000 Nampa 
plant of the J. R. Agen Company is now under construction. Plant is 
expected to be completed by June 1. Building is to be 420 x 80 feet in 
size. Agen company plans to process lima beans, asparagus, strawberries, 
corn, and fruits in season. 

SUNSHINE BEGINS BIG CREEK WORK—Sunshine Mining Com- 
pany, Kellogg, has taken over development of the Big Creek property 
of the Big Creek Apex Mining Company at deep levels of the Jewel 
shaft. From the 3700 level of the Sunshine a crosscut will reach the Big 
Creek ground within 300 feet. The mine is said to contain silver, copper, 
and antimony. 

CO-OP SELLS OUT TO IDAHO POWER—The Long Valley Power 
Co-operative, Inc., has sold its Rural Electrification Administration sys- 
tem to the Idaho Power Company, a private utility, for some $200,000. 
The system has been in operation four years. The Idaho Power Company 
plans line extension to new farm customers when weather permits. 
PAPER BOX FIRM NEARING COMPLETION—Equipment for the 
Idaho Paper Box Factory at Midway is being installed. Company plans 
operation at Midway while building at Caldwell is being constructed. 
Paper boxes for shipment of fruits and vegetables will be manufactured. 
FIRMS INCORPORATING AT BOISE—Aviation Industries, Inc., of 
Coeur d'Alene, to engage in “general aviation business,” and incorpor- 
ated for $100,000 by H. A. Buroker, Gladys S. Buroker, and M. V. Spar- 
lin, all of Coeur d'Alene; Lexington Silver Mines, Inc., of Wallace, 
capitalized at $350,000, and incorporated by J. V. Grismer, C. F. O. 
Merriam and Beatrice McLean, all of Wallace; and Carlton Wood 
Products Company, Payette, capitalized at $100,000, and incorporated by 
C. E. Carlton, S. R. Carlton, and Betty S. Burton, all of Payette. 
GOLONDA TO RESUME OPERATIONS—A crew is at work at the 
Golconda property near Wallace cleaning up and retimbering the main 
haulage tunnel preparatory to resuming development work. The mill 
itself has been running continuously at capacity on custom ores. 


~ MONTANA 


BREWERY EXPANSION PLANNED FOR GREAT FALLS—Sick’'s 
Great Falls Brewery, Inc., plans an expenditure of $130,000 for installa- 
tion of machinery and enlargement of the bottling department of plant. 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY BUILDING FOR EM- 
PLOYEES—Employees of Anaconda Copper at both Butte and Great 
Falls will be recipients of mew clubhouses and recreation centers as war 
memorials to local employees who entered armed forces and to those who 
remained on the job during the war as well. The Great Falls center will 
be of brick, concrete, and steel construction and located near present golf 
club at smelter. It will be a two-story structure 146 x 52 feet, including 
a main clubroom, eight bowling alleys, kitchen, bar, and other facilities. 
At Butte the old Thornton Hotel building is being renovated. Smelter 
workers at Anaconda will have a similar establishment according to 
company advices. 
NEW POLE TREATING PLANT EXPECTED — Hiawatha Forest 
Products Company, Detroit, plans establishment of a new pole and 
post treating plant in Montana. The plant will produce railroad ties, 
supply and treat poles and posts for commercial use, and ship pulpwood 
to industrial users. 
CONCRETE PRODUCTS PLANT—Concrete Products Co., a new 
firm, plans erection of a $80,000 concrete block plant at Billings with a 
capacity for 45,000 blocks daily. The plant will be able to produce pre- 
cast stone. 
TOY MAKING—Alvin and Oliver Schubert, Chinook carpenters, have 
gun the manufacture of toys; wooden toys including models of jeeps, 
wrecker trucks, wheelbarrows, doll buggies and a “bouncing bunny” 
animated toy are included in their line. 
MINE CHANGES HANDS—The Taylor-Knapp Co., Spokane, has 
acquired the entire holdings of the Moorlight Mining Company at Phil- 
ipsburg, which for a number of years has been the largest producer of 
battery manganese ores in the U. S. 
VALLEY ELECTRIC EXTENSION WORK BEGUN—Approval has 
gtanted by the REA for construction of a power line by the Valley 


lectric Co-op, Inc., Glasgow. Present expenditure is estimated between 
$140,000-$195,000. 
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You do it faster, 
more easily, with 


this guaranteed 


RikaIb 


HEAVY-DUTY 
PIPE WRENCH 


* 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 


If this Housing ever 
Breaks or Distorts we 
will replace it Free 


nei ou 
This means no more wrench 
housing repair expense! 








@ Pick up a RItarp by the powerful comfort- 
grip I-beam handle and it feels like an unusu- 
ally efficient wrench. It is. The precision-cut 
alloy jaws grip pipe firmly, let go instantly. 
Adjusting nut spins easily in all sizes, won’t 
bind. You like the handy pipe scale on the 
full-floating hookjaw, the replaceable heeljaw. 
And the guaranteed housing assures you long 

expense-free service — 





Se ‘ most for your money. 
Ask your Supply House. - 


Rivaip Strap Wrench. 










WORK-SAVER PIPE TOOLS 


THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY « ELYRIA, OHIO, U.S. A, 





Reduce 


Return-Line Corrosion with 
Macic BoiLER PRESERVATIVE 


Gases which carry over and cause deterioration of return 
lines are first generated in the boiler. 


Soda ash, tri-sodium phosphate, caustic and tannic treat- 
ments allow the impurities that are splitting up at different 
temperatures in the boiler to be carried over with the steam 
and aggravate return-line corrosion. 


MAGIC Boiler Preservative will greatly reduce this corro- 


sion because Magic contains no soda ash, caustic, tannic or any 
other acid. Dissolved in the boiler water, Magic binds acid 
gases and represses their liberation and forms “the film of 
protection” on boiler metal. It also stops scale formation. 


Magic is non-volatile. It will not evaporate or distill over 
with steam. The steam will be pure and free from any chemicals 
or injurious gases. Steam from boilers using Magic can be 
used directly in processing industries without injury to the 
products. 

WRITE or PHONE Today for a 
Garratt-Callaban Service Engineer 


MAGIC BOILER PRESERVATIVE 


GARRATT - CALLAHAN CO. 
of California 
150 Spear St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Phone DOuglas 3020 


Warebouse Stocks and Service Engineers in Principal Cities 








Power UCIT TL 
to PRODUCTION 


Rapid-Power Boosters are de- 
pendable power belt convey- 
ors that can be wheeled into 
place and put to work at a 
moment's notice. Easily ad- 
justed to the job to be done. 
Manufactured in three stand- 
ard lengths of 10, 12 and 15 
feet and in widths of 12 and 
16 inches. 

Give your production that 
necessary boost! Put this 
tireless "Man Friday” to work 
for you... get new divi- 
dend-paying standards of 
speed and efficiency. Send 
for free copy of this new, 
complete catalog today! 


— DISTRIBUTED BY — 
E. C. Buehrer Assoc’s., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
M. E. Canfield Co., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Murry Jacobs Co., Seattle 4, Wash. 
Oregon Handling Equipment Co., Portland 9, Ore. 
Murray Sales Co., Denver 4, Colo. 
The Horsley Co., Ogden, Utah. 


Pete. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Sales Div.—374 Peoples Nat'l Bk. Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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| THE WEST ON ITS WAY | 
BILLINGS OIL AND GAS FIRM INCORPORATED—The Electron 


Oil & Gas Corp. of Billings has been incorporated at $100,000 to con- 
duct a general oil, gas and mining development business. G. E. Wither- 


up, Mary E. Witherup, and Floyd C. Blick, all of Billings. 


CAT CREEK STILL BOOMING—British Dominion Oil & Develop- 
ment Co. of Alberta has paid $100,000 for a half interest in 640 acres 


and three wells to be drilled with rotary tools. 


_ NEVADA _ 


URANIUM DEPOSIT FOUND IN ROUND MOUNTAIN MINE—A 
promising deposit of Uranium ore is being developed by John A. and 
Perry A. Henebergh on claims in Round Mountain district. The location 
is about a half mile north of the old Fairview mine at Round Mountain. 


DAISY MINE SOLD—Mark Bradshaw, veteran Nevada mine operator, 
has purchased the Daisy gold property in the Diamondfield section of 
the Goldfield district and plans sinking of two or more of the old shafts 
to greater depth, extensive lateral development, and construction of a 
cyanide mill. Some custom ore from other properties will be treated 


at the mill. 


UTAH MEN REOPENING RICH HAMILTON MINE—The Utah- 
Nevada Tungsten Co., Inc., Salt Lake City, has purchased the Tono- 
pah Belmont Development property known as the Nevada Belmont 
mine in the Hamilton or White Pine district 40 miles northwest of Ely. 
The mine is equipped with a 100-ton flotation mill, served by a 9200- 
foot aerial tramway from the main tunnel. Company plans operations 


in the spring. 


NUNN COMPANY EXPANDING SAND PRODUCTION—The ca- 
pacity of the processing plant and quarry equipment of the Nunn Com- 
pany at Overton to produce sand for glass manufacture on the West 
coast will be doubled. New construction will increase production from 
7500 tons to 12,500 tons a month. All electrical equipment will be in- 


acc 


stalled. A new compressor is on order. 


UTAH GROUP HAS MERRIMACK MINE—The Union Chief Min- 
ing Company, a Utah corporation, has acquired holdings of the Merri- 
mack Mine in Silver Canyon, 60 miles northeast of Ely. Expansion of 


present production facilities is planned. 













* Displays that Sell 












MANUFACTURER 


* Modern Package Design 


* Full Production Service 
* Market Surveys and Analyses 


For Solid Sales During the 
Competitive Years Ahead 


A NEWLY STAFFED FIRM OF ADVANCED 
PRACTICAL IDEA MEN 


OFFERS 


A Complete 


ADVERTISING - MERCHANDISING 
and MARKETING SERVICE 


for the 





* Trade and Consumer 
Advertising—All Media 


* Publicity 
* Promotional Campaigns 
* Research 


A New Organization of Expert Specialists 
Applying Art to Commerce 


Inquiries Confidential 


NEWCOMB - SWITAL & ASSOCIATES 
4123 San Fernando Rd., Glendale 4, Calif. 


_ Direct Inquiries to 


Post Office Box 1108, Hollywood, Calif. 


Representatives in principal cities of U.S., Canada, Alaska, Mexico and the 
Americas south of U.S. . . Liaison relations with countries across the waters. 
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ANACONDA LEAD MINE TO BE EXPANDED—Lead production 
by the Darwin Mines Company, a subsidiary of the Anaconda Copper 
Company, in the New Coso district a mile northwest of Darwin is now 
exceeding 500,000, and company plans to increase output materially. 


FUREKA HAMBURG MINING COMPANY PLANS OPERATION 
—The company which recently purchased the Anna Marie placer minc 
plans operation this spring. The mine is in northern Humboldt County 


* NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE GAS & ELECTRIC PLANS EXPANSION—As soon 
as materials are available construction will be begun on a $1,000,000 
program of the Albuquerque Gas & Electric Co. expansion. It will 
double the supply of natural gas tor Albuquerque and Santa Fe. 


NEW MEXICO POWER PROPERTY AT DAWSON CHANGES 
HANDS—The Trinidad, Colo., Electric Transmission Railway & Gas 
Co. has purchased the the Dawson division utility property of the New 
Mexico Power Company, for $526,101. 


NEW DRY ICE WELL—The Carbonic Chemicals Corp. has drilled in 
a new gas well of 2,000,000 cubic feet capacity which will increase 
Harding County's production of carbon dioxide gas. The new well 
is on the T. E. Mitchell & Son ranch in Ute Valley. Gas will be piped 
to the 20-mile line which supplies the Solano plant. 


JEWELRY AND NECKWEAR MANUFACTURING—The Bell In 
dian Trading Post, established and operated by Jack Michelson of Al- 
buquerque, is building a million dollar plant for the manufacture of 
costume and Indian type jewelry and handloomed neckwear at 1503 
West Central Street, Albuquerque. The building will be 350 feet long. 
New structure will be one of the largest factories for jewelry produc- 
tion west of Chicago. 


SWANK RESORT AND TOURIST HOTEL PLANNED—A swank 
$525,000 resort and tourist hotel will be erected on eastern edge of city 
with construction to start in about 60 days. Glen Atterbury, founder and 
stockholder of Petroleum Products Corp., and two eastern associates 
will finance the deal. It will be of Southwestern architecture, with 
accommodations for several hundred guests, and a dining room seating 
750, a cocktail lounge and swimming pool. 


- OREGON 


NEW STEEL PLANT—Mercer Steel Co., Inc., N.W. 25th Avenue and 
Nicolai, Portland, is building a new plant, 100 x 250 feet, reinforced 
concrete, costing $100,000. 


QUICK-FREEZE PLANT—Hudson-Duncan Company plans a $350, 
000 canning and quick-freezing plant in the Portland area. 


NEW COMPANY—Western Trail Furniture Company, Portland, is 
now in production on wood garden furniture. 


FARMER'S DAIRY COOPERATIVE EXPANDS—A new garage and 
warehouse building, estimated to cost $60,000, will be erected by 
Farmer's Dairy Cooperative, at 50 N.E. Cook Street, Portland. 


PACIFIC CHAIN TO BUILD—Pacific Chain and Manufacturing Co. 
is building a new plant on a 12-acre tract in the Guilds Lake area, Port- 
land, which will cost $250,000. The plant will be on N.W. Yeon Ave. 


OFFICE & WAREHOUSE—Pacific Wire Rope Co., 1223 N.W. St. 
Helens, Portland, plans a one-story 80 x 180 ft. office and warehouse 
building at a cost of $50,000. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR—Construction of 500,000-bushel grain elevator, 
consisting of reinforced concrete headhouse, concrete storage bins, steel 
frame truck-receiving shed and track shed, offices and switchroom is 
planned for Tulana Farms at Malin. 


ANOTHER WHEAT DEXTROSE PLANT — Some $1,000,000 has 
been pledged for another Northwest Chemurgy Co-operative wheat dex- 
trose plant to be built at The Dalles. Tentative site chosen by the co-op 
is the former Kaiser company sub-assembly shipyard west of the city 
limits. A seven-acre tract will be required. Plant will absorb expected 
future wheat surpluses in region. Plans call for construction of a con- 
| crete building six stories high on one side and three stories high on other. 


IRON ORE AT SCAPPOOSE—A Bureau of Mines report estimates 
| that five iron-ore deposits near Scappoose, Ore., contain nearly 7,750,000 

short tons of ore. The ore ranges between 40 and 59 per cent iron, with 
5 tather high phosphorus and some manganese, the bureau said. 


BEAVER DEPOT TO OPERATE—Beaver ammunition storage point, 
fear Clatskanie, will continue to operate in discharging all ammunition 


and high explosives of the Army that are being returned from the Pacific 
theater to the West Coast, advices reveal. 
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ACGME UNI-PAK 


Gildea 
ANDLING COSTS 


By using the Acme Uni-Pak meth- 
; g 


~wmaamanaw® 


od, packages, semi-finished parts, 
or finished products are shipped 
and handled in one unit. The use 


of Acme Steelstrap ping alone or in 


joewew ee we a ee eee oe — 


combination with a skid or pallet 
makes this method possible. Acme 
Uni-Pak lowers handling costs for 
you and your customers and in- 


creases shipping protection, 


LOS ANGELES 11 SAN FRANCISCO 7 SEATTLE 4 PORTLAND 9 


ACME STEEL CO. « 
CHIGAGO . = 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 










Phone THornwall 1131 


PIRATE Le CN ele 


8721 METTLER STREET + LOS ANGELES 3, CALIFORNIA 


New! 


“PULMOSAN"™ 
RESPIRATOR 


for 


PNEUMOCONIOSIS- 
PRODUCING AND 
NUISANCE DUSTS 


MODEL "M . 500" 
BM 2150—Bureau of Mines Approved 


SAFEGUARD THE HEALTH OF 
YOUR WORKERS .... . 


by supplying them with “Pulmosan” face-fitting 
Respirators . . . The New M-500 Dust Respirator 
has the U. S. Bureau of Mines approval . . . 
BM-2150 for Pneumoconiosis-producing and 
nuisance dusts. This new filter unit provides large 
filtering area in a compact space and is easily 
cleaned for repeated use. 

Unusually easy breathing, light and comfort- 
able over long periods. All parts are replace- 
able at very low cost. 


@ Write for descriptive literature of 'PULMOSAN” 
Industrial Safety Equipment — No obligation of course 


MANUFACTURING § COMPANY 


1224 Wall Street PRospect 4368 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
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UTAH 


ICE-MAKING PLANT—Utah Ice & Storage Co. has awarded con 
tract for construction of an ice-making plant at 430 W 


North, Salt Lake City, to cost $200,000 


WASHINGTON 


MORE COKES—The Coca Cola Company plans a new bottling plant 


at Vancouver, which is estimated will cost $250,000 


BREWERY ADDITION —-Interstate Brewery Co. will build addition 
to their Vancouver plant which will cost an estimated $225,000 


GRAPE JUICE—The Welch Grape Juice Company is considering 
$150,000 processing plant in the Wenatchee area. The company is now 
shipping Concord grape root stock for planting to the area 


REMODELING WORK-—-The Aluminum Company of America, Van 


couver, is remodeling and installing a ventilating system at an estimated 


cost of $150,000. 


WILSON EQUIPMENT EXPANDS—A masonry building, one-story 
high, 120 x 100 feet, with large display rooms and offices in the front 
and a garage and repair shop in the rear is being built by the Wilson 


Equipment Co., Auburn 


FARMING EQUIPMENT FIRM—Production of farm machinery is 
under way at the Walker Co. plant at 2116 Western Ave., Seattle, The 
company is manufacturing in metal, wood and plastics and plans t 
market its own products. The company moved to Seattle from Oakland 


DAIRY EXPANSION—The Lower Columbia Dairy Co-op. Assn. plans 


construction of a one-story extension to an existing dairy plant at 


Astoria, Wash 
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KRAFT FACTORY AT CHEHALIS—A Krafts Food Co. factory, whose 
construction, exclusive of equipment, is expected to cost $200,000, is 
scheduled for Chehalis. Plans call for construction of the Kraft plant 
adjacent to the Lewis-Pacific Dairy which will furnish the food manu- 
facturers with the raw materials for its dairy products. The plant will 
have between 40,000 and 45,000 square feet of space, with at least 
30,000 square feet on the main floor and the balance in either a basement 
or partial second story. The engineering department of the parent com 
pany is designing the plant, but the company expects to call a Northwest 
engineering firm in for consultation. 

Other firms at Chehalis which plan building expenditures are Sears 
Roebuck Company, which plans $125,000 worth of improvements on | 
its store; Perry Brothers, who plan a new factory; West Coast Grocery 
Co. which plans a new warehouse; Severns Motor Co., which plans a 
$60,000 building; Skelton Motors, which plans a new building; and 
F W. B. Case and E. Paul Clark, Coleman Implement Co., Iver Floe, 
| R. G. Willrich and Warren Motors, who all plan new buildings 
i 
§ 
fe 


LEVULOSE SUGAR MILL—Construction of a $500 000 levulose sugar | 
mill, which will employ nearly 300 men, is in the offing for Camas, ac- | 





















cording to spokesmen of the Columbia Engineering & Supply Co. The 
mill, to be known as the Columbia Levulose Sugar & Refinery Co., will 
be located on a five-acre tract between Camas and Washougal. Jerusalem 
: artichokes, an uncultivated plant of Clark County, will be the main Off-balance bandsaws, caused by uneven floor- 
: source of the product. D. W. Bowes, Camas, who recently handled fin- ing, often account for uneven cuts. Not so, how- . 
ancing of the Columbia Flax Assn., heads officers of the corporation ever, where the Johnson Metal Cut-off Bandsaw 
WHITE RIVER LUMBER BUILDING—White River Lumber Co.. | a iy: yt mage — 
Fnumclaw, is erecting a one and one-half story frame office building. ngie ane eee Ba oe rer Sa an oo 
costing about $50,000 at Enumclaw. ‘ ing, se — andsaw sets solid, prevents ir- 
‘a eres 5 regular cuts. 
: INTERSTATE ELECTRIC TO BUY OUT PACIFIC POWER & Other £ Sea r 
LIGHT—Charles Baker, Walla Walla, president of the recently-formed saint ei tetatc aaa aettcneied 
Interstate Electric, Inc., has begun negotiations for purchase of Pacific 1. Thinner blade reduces metal waste 4. Hydraulic control insures even pres- 
s Power & Light Co. interests in Washington and Oregon, in behalf of 2. Box type frame protects movable partenaneaselban 
al $. Coolant attachment minimizes fric- 
c the association. parte tion. prolongs blade life 
—?. — . . i iia 3. F eds ide right df ‘ i ‘i i : 
BOEING GETS PAN AMERICAN CONTRACT —A contract for the a” |  ®h Ul Oh rrr 
purchase of 20 Boeing Stratocruisers, the 67!/.-ton, 80-passenger “big . alin 
s & brother” of the B-29 Superfortress and commercial version of the ee 
at Boeing C-97 Army transport, has been signed by Pan American World 
Airways. More than $25,000,000 are involved in the transaction. The OHNSON MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Stratocruiser is capable of flying New York-London nonstop with a full 
ae complement of passengers, baggage, mail, and express. 5001 CHRYSLER BLDG. NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
LAKE UNION SHIPBUILDING FIRM CHANGES HANDS—George 
H. Stebbins, former general manager of the Associated Shipbuilders 
plant, has taken over the J. L. McLean interests in the Lake Union 
Drydock and Machine Works, and in connection with H. B. Jones, presi- 
dent of the firm, has formed a new organization, the Lake Union Dry- 
dock Company. The company will engage in the field of small boat 
construction, including the building of fishing boats, small tankers. | 
barges, and scows. | 
! 
GRAIN ELEVATOR EXPANSION—Expansion of the Port of Ta 
coma’s grain elevator from 500,000 bushel capacity has started and the | 
new elevator will be in operation by June. Cost is estimated at $230,000. | 
PUMICE-BRICK INDUSTRY—-A pumice-brick industry is being re 
located on the former site of the Great Northern Lumber Company's — | 
dismantled mill. The factory's new maintenance shop is built on a | ov Rags —_ 
, ° ° . ° . . a e eavy Darreis snugly ye 
foundation of ten mill piers after removal of 88 similar piers from the | big boxes and bulky [9 
mill site. The plant will employ 15 men. packages ride equally | 
| well, That’s why this 
————_:?? ee ——_-- | Fairbanks Barrel Truck {| 
} is a versatile favorite © 
| in the warehouse or on [ 
| the loading platform. i 
. . | With ease and speed it 
Drinkin Water Is rolls out a giant work- & 
g | quota, yet handles well © 
i | * in traffic. — ‘ 
Important to Industry! Constructed of strong steel and continuous wooden 
frame which acts as a shock absorber. Fairbanks Hand 
o ge . Trucks carry on in service that would break dow 
* Drinking water aids health, Lemon Manel ae nae They Posen sane a 
brings efficiency and increases safely in narrow passageways and other confined spaces, 
R Pie Excellent balance assures smooth running. 
production. Provide cool, re- 
freshing drinking water for em- | Sa For yg eve ag all types of Fairbanks Trucks 
P i ite for Catalog No. 50. 
ployees’ convenience. Install write for Catalog Ne 
i HAWS Drinking Water Foun- 


tains, Faucet: Electric Water C s P... _™ + i b k 
t cets and Electric Water Coolers NOW ef, aq r an % COMPANY 


They're sanitary, dependable, economical and easy to 


install. Write for catalog. ee ee 
~~ Boston 10, Mass. Houston 2, Texas 
x 15 Ferry Street Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. 






PLATFORM, HAND AND BOX TRUCKS © 
1808 Harmon Street Since 1909 Berkeley 3, Calif. aa ay 


Agents and Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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200 Years of Power Transmission Refinement ..Now Speedaire! 


Easy with that smile—this “machine drive” was quite up-to- 
date around A. D. 1750. Think of the anaes pager that 
has brought you the new Speedaire Fan-Cooled Worm Gear 
Reducers of 1946—giving you More Horsepowerforyour Dollar! 


The new Speedaire sets new standards of worm gear per- 

formance—provides applications of economical right-angle 

drives to more of the machines you build. Investigate Speedaire. 

Send today for Catalog 300—complete with charts, rating 
tables and dimension data. 


ee The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, 
: 3269 East 80th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 
\ Affiliate: The Farval Corporation, Centralized Systems of Lubrication 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Portland Seattle Denver E 


cass fe Ee oes ees x 
e ea 
Cleveland SPEEDAIRE \W 


FAN COOLED Viirm Gear reduction Units 


‘et 


Faster Handling 


" OF PIPE, PLATE, STRUCTURALS 


PLATE GRIPS — Safe, positive grips in a variety of 
sizes for handling vertical plates or upending 
horizontal plates and assemblies. 


Yi 








PIPE TONGS — Heavy duty tongs for easy handling 
of pipe, billets, bars, timber. Locks in open posi- 
tion. Picks up from floor surface. 

PLATE HOOKS — Handle one or more horizontal 
plates. Used in sets of 2 or 4. Two styles. 

RAIL TONGS — Handles large or small rail. Two 
sizes with 3” or 414” jaw 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


DOWNS CRANE & HOIST CO. 


VAN IGINIEF EPC 540 W. VERNON AVENUE 

(0 ofall leet en ia LOS ANGELES 37, CALIF. 
Electric Cranes @ Hand Cranes @ Jib Cranes @ Sheaves @ Sheave Blocks 
Plate Grips @ Plate Hooks @ Crane Trolley Hoists @ Crane Wheels @ Crane 


End Truck Units @ Jib Crane Fittings @ Automatic Mechanical Load Brake 
Crane Hook Blocks 
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NEW FIRMS WHICH PLAN OPERATIONS—Some firms which hav 
recently applied for incorporation at Olympia are: Electronic Corp., 
Seattle, incorporated by John J. Ryan and Bathurst L. Mulligan, 103 
Canadian National Dock, Seattle, with capital of $50,000. . . . Bur-Bee 
Company, Walla Walla, Inc., with capital of $100,000, incorporated 
by A. F. Paetel, Cameron Sherwood and James B. Craver, Walla Walla, 
to carry on a general merchandising business in tobacco products. . . , 
Craig Furniture, Inc., Tacoma, incorporated at $100,000, by A. I. Jen 
sen, 4106 N. 15th Street, L. L. Thompson, C. J. Camby, both of 1410 
Puget Sound Bank Bldg., Tacoma. . . . K & K Coal Mining Co., Inc., 
Seattle, incorporated at $150,000, by F. E. Kuhuski, J. P. Lavelle, of 
1525 Boren; H. C. Kilgus, F. E. Hoberecht, H. R. Evans, 1515 Boren 
Avenue, Seattle. . . . Watcom Tool Corp., Bellingham, incorporated at 
$50,000, by C. I. Phelps, 1204 Ellis Street; J. W. Smart, 1239 Bancroft 
Rd.; Harold Lant, 134 S. Garden Street, all of Bellingham. . . . Haines 
Oyster Co., Seattle, incorporated at $80,000, by W. A. Waring, Pier 67: 
Verne Hayes, 1914 E. Lynn; Edna Baker, 109 John Street, all of Seattle 
Washington Furniture Manufacturing Co., Inc., Seattle, capitalized at 
$500,000, by L. K. Schoenfeld, F. A. Hubbert, J. E. Hunt, 1964 Fourth 
Avenue S.; Melville Monheimer, 3000 Smith Tower, Seattl« 


WYOMING 


IRON ORE DEPOSIT SURVEYED—The state geological survey re 
cently issued shows over 8 million tons of titaniferous iron ore and 
limitless amounts of anorthosite in the Laramie range of southeastern 
Wyoming. According to the report sufficient titaniferous iron is believed 
available to warrant establishment of a plant for concentration and 
separation. 


LARAMIE PLANT CHANGES HANDS—W’. C. Gilman & Co., New 
York City engineering firm, was successful bidder for Western Public 
Service Company of Laramie. Price bid was $1,351,800. No changes in 
management, personnel or policy are contemplated according to Gilman 












EDWARD D. MALTBY CO. 


1718 SOUTH FLOWER STREET 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

TELEPHONE RICHMOND ye) 

PHOENIX OFFICE * 402 W. MADISON STREET * TELEPHONE 3-3789 
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WESTERN 


TRADE WINDS 


NEWS ABOUT THOSE WHO DISTRIBUTE AND 
SELL INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
announces the opening of new offices in Denver 
and Salt Lake City, and expansion of its ex- 
isting offices in Los Angeles and Spokane. 

The Denver branch in the Wilda Building, 
will be under direction of George D. Maves 
who has been company representative for past 
three years. The Denver Fire Clay Company 
will continue to handle sales of Honeywell's 
subsidiary, the Brown Instrument Company, in 
the Denver territory, while the William A. 
Flatt Company which has represented Honey- 
well in territory for past 12 years, will con- 
tinue to act as wholesaler. 

Eldon I. Richardson has been appointed dis- 
trict representative in Salt Lake City and will 
operate under supervision of Denver branch. 
Sale of Brown Instrument Company equipment 
in Salt Lake City will continue under supervi- 
sion of Denver Fire Clay Co., while Williams 
and Richardson will handle company products 
as a wholesaler. 

Gavin Younkin has been made branch man- 
ager of the Los Angeles office which will handle 
complete line of all company equipment. C. I. 
Peterson, San Francisco, will supervise the office. 
Peterson is regional mgr. for California. 

H. S. Jennings, district representative in 
Spokane, will handle an expanded territory in 
states of Washington, Idaho and Montana. 

D. F. DeVine and A. T. Challman have been 
added to the Portland and San Francisco offices, 
respectively, as sales engineers for the company. 


Alexander H. Gaal 
has been appointed mer- 
chandising manager of 
the Earle M. Jorgen- 
sen Co., steel distribu- 
tors, with warehouses in 
Los Angeles, Oakland 
and Houston. A dis- 
charged Army major, he 
was stationed for over 
three years in the steel 
division of the war pro- 
duction board, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Prior to 
service he was with 
ied Republic Steel Corpora- 
ton in general sales, Cleveland, O., and rep- 
resented them in Los Angeles for several years. 





Alexander H. Gaal 


Stran-Steel “Quonset’’ type structures—pack- 
aged steel buildings—have been added to the 
line of the Kraftile Company, Niles, Calif. 
During the first few weeks of distributorship 
the company sold structures totalling more than 
91,000 square feet of floor space. Company 
manufactures clay products, bricks, ceramics and 
allied products and has added the distributor- 
ship in line with its postwar plan to become 


identified with the building materials field more 
widely. 


William H. Brown has been appointed rep- 
resentative of the H. K. Porter Co., Inc., in the 
San Francisco area, with offices at 926 Monad- 
nock Bldg. The Porter Company and subsid- 
aries, including Mt. Vernon Freight Car Co., 
Quinby Pump Co., and J. P. Devine Mfg. Co., 
are manufacturers of processing equipment for 
tood, chemical and refining industries. Brown 
recently completed a two-year tour of duty with 
the Army Air Corps, serving in India. 
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W. P. Stratton remains as general sales man- 
ager of Gladden Products Corp., Los Angeles, 
which recently changed its name from Kinner 
Motors, Inc., while S. Kenneth Weiser, service 
mgr. for Kinner Motors, will assume duties as 
assistant sales manager and service manager as 
well. “Bill” Stratton who has been connected in 
various sales and engineering capacities with 
the Bassick and Godfrey Rueger companies, 
manufacturers representatives, is building a dis- 
tributor organization to handle Gladden’s line 
of small horsepower industrial engines. Weiser 
has had broad experience in aircraft, diesel and 
gasoline engine fields. 


Howard H. Adams, 
former public relations 
officer of Air Technical 
Service Command, has 
been named western 
Regional Traffic Man- 
. ager of TWA. While 

* with the command he 
served with rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel. Adams 
will develop TWA 
traffic operations and 
public relations at Los 
Angeles. 





Howard H. Adams 


Preston Faller, Seattle materials handling en- 
gineer, has added a Spokane office and made 
several personnel changes in line with postwar 
program. Mark F. Hayfield will head the new 
office at East 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, which 
will serve Faller accounts in the Inland Empire, 
Idaho and Montana. Jack A. Newson, Canadian 
Army veteran, has returned to Vancouver where 
he will resume post as supervisor of sales with 
National Machinery Company for Faller. Robert 
H. Dodd, former Army Air Corps officer, has 
established offices at 1220 $.W. Morrison, Port- 
land, as headquarters for sales for Oregon and 
the lower Columbia Valley. W. L. Lind has 
been named assistant sales engineer for Puget 
Sound and Alaska territory working with Faller. 
Expansion of the Clark Tructractor Service Com- 
pany in Seattle will provide a general parts and 
supply depot for all four offices. All branches 
will represent Clark Tructractor, Silent Hoist 
and Crane, Electric Wheel Company and 
Shepard-Niles Crane and Hoist Co. 


General Electric changes and appointments 
on the Pacific Coast include those of Marion S. 
Barnes as assistant manager of the Central sta- 
tion division of the apparatus department's San 
Francisco office—Barnes has been with GE for 
over 30 years and is an active member of both 
the Pacific Coast Electrical Association and 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers; 
J. O. Dillingham as manager of the Pacific 
construction materials sales district, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco; and division of the 
territory of A. L. Jones, G.E.’s commercial 
vice president in Denver who recently retired, 
between A. S. Moody, commercial v.p., Port- 
land, who takes on additional trading area of 
Butte, Montana, and immediate territory; R. M. 
Alvord, commercial v.p., San Francisco, who 
adds the Salt Lake City, Utah trading area; and 
W. B. Clayton, commercial v.p., Dallas, Texas, 
who has been assigned the Denver area 


W. L. Wilkinson, formerly director of pro- 
curement in San Diego plant, and previously 
occupying a similar position at Des Moines, was 
appointed sales manager of Solar Aircraft Com 
pany, San Diego, as the first step in the program 
of handling the diversified peacetime business 
of the Company. The company, plans a chemical 
and petroleum department of the sales division. 
R. A. Fletcher has been named to take care of 
Specialty Items. 


Stewart S. Cort was 
recently appointed man- 
ager of sheet and tin 
plate sales of the Beth- 
lehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corporation. Mr. Cort 
joined Bethlehem’s com- 
mercial research depart- 
ment in 1937 and served 
as manager of schedul- 
ing for Bethlehem’s 
West Coast mills dur- 
ing the war. For the past 
year he has been in the 
sheet and tin plate sales 
department at Bethle- 
hem, Penna. He becomes Bethlehem’s first man- 
ager on the West Coast for this division of sales. 


Ernest E. Drescher has joined electrical sales 
staff of Western Fiberglas Supply Ltd. Dres- 
cher, a native San Franciscan, was educated at 
the University of California. He is a member of 
the Electrical Maintenance Engineers’ Associa- 
tion and an Associate Member of American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. He comes to 
Western Fiberglas from San Francisco Naval 
shipyard, where he was supervising engineer in 
the design section. 

Harold C. Brooks, formerly vice president 
of Hunt Foods, Inc., 3055 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 5, has severed his connections with the 
firm and March 1 establishes a food brokerage 
company with headquarters in Los Angeles. The 
business will be operated on a national basis 
and Mr. Brooks plans to dev elop sales in South- 
ern California and throughout the country for 
the products he will represent. 


Worthington, Roth, Carter, Cook and other 
pumps will be handled by Portland’s newest 
distributor of nationally known pumps—The 
Pump, Pipe & Power Co., 1624 Southeast 
Grand Avenue, Portland. Principals in the firm 
are: Clinton C. Warren, registered engineer 
and manager; Cecil Garbe, shop engineer; 
Orville B. “Pete” Winkle, purchasing agent: 
Jimmie Buttice, assembly; and Caroline E. 
Goff, office manager. All were formerly with 
Pacific Pumping Co. The firm will supply 
pumps for industrial, irrigation, water systems 
and deep-well turbine purposes. It will also 
offer stock parts and repair service. 





Stewart S. Cort 





vv 


E. A. “Ernie” Daniels and E. O. “Ed” Wil- 
liams have been elected vice presidents of 
Victor Equipment Company, 844-54 Folsom 
Street, San Francisco. “Ernie,” formerly general 
sales manager, is now vice president in charge 


E. A. Daniels 


of sales, and ‘Ed,’ formerly district manager 
with offices in Los Angeles, becomes vice pres- 
ident and manager of Southern California Dis- 
trict. Both men have been with the company 
more than 16 years 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


1919 


Synchronous Motors—-A recently issued 4 
page folder, No. FF-11 illustrates and describes 
eight of the economies and operating advan 
tages gained by use of synchronous motors en 
vineering to large, constant-speed industrial 
applications. Illustrations include shots of syn- 
chronous motors in Western plant applications 
and examples of motors direct-connected to 
various types of drives. Electric Machinery Mfg 
Company. Minneapolis 13, Minn 


1920 


information Labeling Program—Socicty ot 
the Plastics Industry has launched a nationwide 
move by member manufacturers to aid consumers 
in obtaining greatest possible satisfaction from 
plastics purchases by undertaking an informa 
tive labeling program endorsed by leading retail 
executives which will tell the buyer just what 
qualities his purchase has and how the article 
should be used to derive best results from it. 
Booklet available. Society of the Plastics In 
dustry, Inc., I leu York 17, N.Y. 


1921 


New Arc Welding Accessories Catalog 
Airco welding accessories, with up-to-date price 
list, are described in new 12-page booklet which 
illustrates and describes the complete line of 
accessories for all types of arc welding machines 
and operations. Types of equipment include 
electrode holders, graphite electrodes, welding 
cable, cable connectors and cable lugs, welding 
helmets, goggles, face shields, headgear, aprons, 
gloves and sleeves, and heliwelding equipment 
for welding magnesium. Catalog No. 130. Aj 
Reduction, New York 17, N.Y., or nearest Airco 
office 


1922 
Spray Nozzles—Spray Nozzles tor water cool 
ing, air conditioning and for general industrial 
uses are illustrated in Bulletin N-616, now avail- 
able. Subjects covered include: Recooling water 
by spraying; nozzles and fittings for spray 
ponds; construction details of spray ponds; noz- 
zles for cooling towers; typical Yarway spray 
ponds; nozzles for air-conditioning and indus- 
trial use; typical installations of Yarway in- 
dustrial nozzles; capacities of spray nozzles; di- 
mensions of nozzles and spray pond fittings. 
Yarnall-W aring Company, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


1923 


Thredstamp Bianking, drawing, threading, 
serrating and swaging may be done in one op- 
eration when using the Thredstamp process, ac- 
cording to a bulletin availableand describing the 
Thredstamp. Precision threading and stamping 
are combined in the one operation, and small or 
large parts can be made of steel, aluminum or 
brass, accordingly. Tubing Seal-Cap, Inc., Lo 
Angeles 55, Calif. 


1924 


Arc Welding Electrodes A new catalog 
which provides a guide to the proper selection 
ot Arc Welding electrodes for any specific job 
is available. It supplies complete data on the 
proper electrodes to be used for all types of 
work on a wide variety of base metals and de 
scribes the approved welding procedures for 
cach application. Can be used on mild steel, 
alloy steels, low alloy and high tensile steel and 
stainless steels. Additional sections devoted to 
their use for non-ferrous metals such as alumi 
num bronze, aluminum and manganese bronze. 
Chemical analyses, specifications and other en- 
gineering data are supplied. Wslson Welder & 
Metals Co., New York 17, N. Y., or nearest 
Wilson distributor. 
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1925 


industrial Truck Service Lift—For use in 
every plant using industrial power trucks, the 
service lift quickly lifts the trucks up where 
they may be serviced from underneath. Features 
of the Globe Lift are illustrated, together with 
a layout. The lift has 10,000 Ibs. capacity. Gloh« 
Hoist Company. Des Moine 6, lowa. 


1926 


Stupakoff Ceramics—The complete line of 
products for use in the radio and electrical 
industries, including ceramics, metallized cera- 
mics, Kovar (an alloy for sealing metal to glass) 
and Kovar-Glass Hermetic Seals are described 
in a new bulletin. It illustrates Stupakoff Padder 
and Trimmer bases which combine mechanical 
strength and electrical stability with precise 
dimensional control. Examples of Kovar Glass 
Metal hermetic seals are illustrated, as well 
as resistor ceramics, pressed parts, strain and 
spreader insulators, ceramic rod and tubing and 
metallized ceramics. Stupakoff Ceramic & Mfg. 
Co., Latrobe, Pa 


1927 


Underwater or Surface Cutting—A new bul- 
letin on Ellpro Cutting Electrodes for use for 
underwater or surface cutting is released. May 
be used in harbor clearance, salvage and certain 
construction operations. Can be used by simply 
adding a tank of oxygen to any portable welding 
set. Cut at depths up to 280 feet and more. Will 
cut cast iron and other materials at surface work. 
Cutting speed much more rapid than possible by 
previous conventional methods. Complete de- 
tails and specifications with fully illustrated de- 
scription on how to use the electrodes are con- 
tained in the bulletin. E/lwood Products Corp., 
Ellwood City, Penna. 


1928 


Power Hammer for Blacksmith Shops—“Th« 
Mechanical Blacksmith’s Helper” is described 
in a bulletin about the McKiernan-Terry Blacker 
Power Hammer. Illustrations show how the 
direct-geared electric-power-driven hammer en- 
ables one smith to handle any hand-forging op- 
eration without helpers. Hammer's design and 
construction, with its specifications, supplement- 
ed by a concise tabulated list of the advantages 
and savings claimed for it, are fully illustrated. 
Instructions for installation and lubrication are 
included. Bulletin No. 56. McKiernan-Terr) 
Corporation, New York 7, N.Y. 


1929 


Thermocouple Data Book and Catalog—A 
new edition containing 32 pages and designated 
Bulletin $2-6, gives information on selection of 
proper thermocouples and carries installation 
aids. Describes and lists prices and recommenda- 
tions on thermocouples, thermocouple wire, lead 
wire, heads, connectors, plug and socket assem- 
blies, insulators and protecting tubes. W’heelcv 
Instruments Company, Chicago 7, Ill. 


1930 

Vapor Cleaning Unit—The new Oakite-Vapo: 
heavy duty cleaning unit is described in a folder 
which gives outstanding features, operational! 
data specifications and other important informa- 
tion. The quality-engineered, multiple duty 
steam cleaning unit, is self-contained, with 
down-draft flame, oil fired, enclosed coiltype 
steam generator that delivers hot vaporized 
cleaning solutions under selective pressures up 
to 200 Ibs. for speedier, easier removal of grease, 
grit, grime, paint and other deposits from sur- 
taces. Wide range ot fuel oils may be used to 
operate the unit. Oakite Products, Inc., West 
Coast Division Office, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 





1931 


An Engineer Looks at ILG—What an engince; 
saw as he toured ILG plant is pictured in a 
hook just published. Construction and testing 
views, pictures of special features, are included 
in the section on Centrifugal fans. Propeller 
fans, also illustrated as is the Research Lab. 
oratory. Engineers and others in business of 
specifying, designing, purchasing, or installing 
ventilating or heating systems should be espe. 
cially interested. ILG Electric Ventilating Com- 
pany, Chicago 41, Ul. 


1932 


Abart Bulletin on Gears— A new bulletin, well 
illustrated, which contains engineering data in 
brief copy, and deals with spur, bevel, worms, 
helical, internal, worm wheels, spiral, sprockets 
and racks, precision cut of any gear material, has 
been released. Abart cuts gears only to custom. 
ers’ specifications. Contains illustrations and 
summary of the speed reducers as well. Abhay; 
Gear & Machine Co., Chicago 50, Il. 


1933 


Benton and Franklin Counties as Power 
Markets—The Bonneville Power Administra. 
tion has just completed a survey ‘The Economic 
Base for Power Markets in Benton and Franklin 
Counties, Wash.” which deals with full devel. 
opment of the power, navigation and irrigation 
potentialities of the Columbia river as the key 
to future growth of the area lying in the geo- 
graphical center of the vast Columbia basin. Six 
pages of photographs and two maps in colors. 
Division of Industrial and Resources Develop. 
ment, Bonneville Power Administration, Pon. 
land, Ore. 
1934 


Circular Magnets — EC&M circular magnets 
for odd job lifting applications are described 
in Bulletin No. 904 just published. The mag: 
nets are described in complete detail, together 
with illustrations of the magnets at work on 
the job. Use of a magnet where material is too 
hot, too heavy or too slow to handle by hand, 
is illustrated. The Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


1935 


Beautiful Floors — “The Easy Way’—Gen- 
eral Floorcraft, Inc., manufacturer of industrial 
and household floor maintenance machines, has 
issued a new catalog which describes machines 
made by the company. Profuse with illustrations 
the catalog illustrates and describes in detail 
specifications of all standard machines for indus- 
trial, institutional, bowling alley, rug cleaning 
and household use, attachments and accessories. 
Numerous views of General’s modern plant with 
interesting operation close-ups are included 
General Floorcraft, Inc., New York 13, N.Y. 


1936 

Spherical Bearings — A new catalog about 
Heim Uniball spherical bearings and spherical 
bearing rod ends is now available to engineers 
and machine designers. Known as Heim Cat- 
alog No. 10, it contains complete engineering 
details and specifications together with formulas 
and data on applications for engine controls, 
marine usage, aircraft, road building machines 
and oil field equipment. Edward D. Maltby Co. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


1937 


Batteries for Industrial Trucks and Trac- 
tors—Storage batteries for industrial truck and 
tractor service are featured in Catalog 100 pub- 
lished by Gould. Kathanode grid and other ele 
ments of the battery are illustrated, while Kath- 
anode Glassklad construction is emphasized 
Technical data shows characteristic discharge 
curves of these batteries and covers installation 
dimensions for both steel and wood trays. Sec 
tions on “Care and Maintenance of Your Bat- 
tery” and ““The Theory of the Lead Acid Storage 
Battery.” Gould Storage Battery Corp., Depew, 
Rae 
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370 
Standardized Cylinder—A cylinder suitable 
for operation by air, oil or water, which lends 
itself to almost universal mounting applications, 
is announced. The completely standardized cyl- 
inder is manufactured in quantities, and is avail- 
able in an assortment of diameters, and stroke 
lengths that meet practically all requirements. 
Descriptive material in Bulletin 453. Engineer- 
mg Products Co., Los Angeles, Calif 

371 
Grove Check Valve—No metallic moving 
parts are used in the new Grove Chexflo Valve. 
Operation is effected by a synthetic rubber tube 


OPS Pe 


stretched over a slotted, cup-shaped metal core, 
which expands to open and contracts to close. 
Pressure impulses, shock or water hammer 
through the flow line are obviated by expansible 
tube. Uniform and constant spring rate in flex- 
ive tube avoids inertia being set up to cause 
operation beyond flow requirements. Flexing 
adds life to rubber. Bulletin 610 describes op- 
eration. Grove Regulator Company, Oakland 8, 
Calif. 
372 : 

Lubricator for Air Tools—Specially designed 
for automatic lubrication of a wide variety of 
pneumatic equipment, features of the CCA Lube 
include a full view, non-breakable transparent 
plastic window with “‘O”’ rings for top and bot- 
tom seals, with quantity of oil in lubricator 
visible at all times. Regulation of lubricant 





accomplished by needle valve located on air 
outlet side. Regulator is easily adjustable 
to meet varying equipment requirements. 
Filler cap and adjusting aperture located directly 
above regulator valve. No oil flooding or oil 
starvation or freezing of pneumatic equipment. 
Available in 4” and 3%” standard pipe line 
Calif CCA Products Engineering, Glendale, 
calif. 
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373 


Gasoline Injection System—This new system 


replaces the carburetor generally used on small 
aircraft engines. It is designed to meter mechan- 
ically the correct quantity of gasoline to various 
engine cylinders, providing a positive control of 
the fuel-air mixture for best combustion. Elim- 
jnates accidents caused by carburetor icing; 
reduces gasoline consumption; equally distrib- 





utes fuel to all cylinders; increases engine power 
and plane speed, and gives smoother engine per- 
formance and better idling. Descriptive circular 
available. Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Fuel Injection 
Division, Detroit 6, Mich 


374 


DoAll Lifetime Gage Blocks — A new yage 
block which greatly extends the use and applica- 
tion of blocks, whose wearing qualities are tre- 
mendously increased, and which the average 
person can use without difficulty has been intro- 
duced. The life of the new block is said to be 
60 times that of steel blocks and 20 times the life 


of chrome plated blocks. It is made of a wear 





resistant alloy having expansion characteristics 
similar to steel. Can be used under any tempera- 
ture conditions whether in shop, tool room or 
inspection department. Accurate for dimension, 
flatness and parallelism. Will remain flat under 
severe temperature changes and will retain ac- 
curacies at temperatures of 120 degrees below 
zero to 500 degrees above zero. Unusual wring- 
ing qualities. Corrosion and abrasion resistant. 
The DoAll Company, Minneapolis Division, 


Minneapolis 4. Minn. 
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Decarbonizer and Degreasing Material An- 
nounced—Kelite Products, Inc., has announced 
a new decarbonizer and degreasing material, 
packaged in an open topped 5 gallon can, with 


or without parts basket, to simplify fleet main 


tenance problems and reduce lay-up time. Effec- 
tive for removal of grease, dyes, gums and car- 
bon deposits normally difficult to remove. Kelite 


Products, Inc., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
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Light-Weight Welding Torch——A new light 
weight torch tor welding, Weldit Model UN-45. 
which can be effectively used with natural or 
manufactured gas, acetylene, butane, or other 
low temperature gas, combined with oxygen, has 
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been announced. Is especially adapted to silver 
brazing, jeweler’s work, aluminum welding, lead 
burning, aircraft production, and wherever a 
small, light-weight torch is required. Made of 
brass, the base casting is brass and copper. Em 
ployable tips are from 0 to 6 inclusive. Overall 
length is 814 inches. Weight complete 7 oz. 
Listed as standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. Weldit, Inc., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Light-Weight Generator—A generator weigh- 
ing but one-half as much as formerly available 
equipment but capable of supplying up to 1200 
watts in continuous duty is announced. Origin- 
ally developed as an airborne unit for remote 
radar stations, the especially designed EEMCO 
unit has a maximum weight of 20 to 25 pounds. 
depending upon rating. Available in 500-, 600-, 





and 1200-watt capacities, at 32 and 120 volts 
50 degree temperature rise, generator is totally 
enclosed, glass-insulated type, and is equipped 
with lifetime-lubricated ball bearings. Electrica! 
Engineering & Mfg. Corp., Los Angeles 16, Cal. 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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SHOWCASE (Cont'd from pe. 8: 
378 
Rubber Surface Coating—Vulcabond, a new 
rubber base surface coating, with wide applica- : ; 
tion in industrial and marine use, is developed of I’m Interested in Anything New That 
This protective coating has an oil resistant, syn ce 
ee nag po bear e C4402! Will Help Me Do a BETTER JOB 


thetic rubber and synthetic plastic base. Steam, 

hot and cold water, salt, alkaline and acid solu- 

tions have very little effect on the new material. WESTERN INDUSTRY 
Adheres to metal, wood, glass, plastic and fibre 503 Market Street 

of all kinds. Metal coated with Vulcabond may San Francisco 

be flexed 180 degrees without cracking the coat 
ing or breaking its adhesions. Of value for pro- 
tective coating where electrolytic corrosion 1s 
a factor as on buried pipe lines. Satisfactory on 
aircraft for which it was developed. Weighs 7.4 
Ibs. per gallon and covers 400 sq. ft. per gallon 
on smooth surface. Drys in 30 minutes. Avail- 
able in pints, quarts and gallon cans. Bray Corp., 
Pasadena 8, Calif 


Please send me information on the following ite.as:. 


Apply Our Expert Electronic 
“Know-How” to Your 
Manufacturing Needs 
Improve your operating efficiency, regardless | INDEX TO ADVERTISERS THIS ISSUE 


of what you manufacture, through the in- 
fallibility of electronic installations. With Page Page 
their greater precision, speed, and accuracy Acme Steel Company 75 Lea Manufacturing Co. 49 
you can materially aid your production. Aladdin Heating Company 72 = Maas, A. R. Chemical Co. 61 
American Rubber Mfg. Co. 13. Maltby, Edward D., Co. 78 
Electronic Research Associates offer you: Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 11 Marine Engineering & Supply Co. 52 
: . Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 11 Marwood Limited........... 56 
1. Trained specialists to help you Dok: oli Aceeinn 12. McCarty Company, The 28 
effect the transition from war work Brooks Equipment Co. 60 Moore Business Forms, Inc. 22 
to peace time production. Caine Steel Co. 17. Newcomb-Swital & Associates 74 
; . California Barrel Co., Ltd. 3rd Cover Oakite Products, Inc.. 72 
F Veckatoss euperts oe = car California Shipbuilders Corp. 29 Oliver Tire & Rubber Co. 70 
nize immediately the phase of elec- California Spring Co., Inc. 54 ~~ Pacific Coast Acousti-Celotex 
tronics most beneficial to your Clack Tractracter Division Distributors %6 
interests. Clark Equipment Co. 47 eee: Inc., The 71 
: Cleveland Cap Screw Co. 25 ioneer Rubber Mills . 50 
: Many fockatques dovelaged So mest Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 78  Rapids-Standard Company 
military requirements that will have Coldwell, Banker & Co. 72 Raymond, Albert, & Asso., Inc. 
practical applications in your com- Commercial Iron Works 55 __ Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
mercial enterprise. Consolidated Steel Co. 31 Redington, F. B., Co... 
Conveyor Company . 53 Republic Supply Company of Calif. 
Crocker First Nat‘l Bank 64 Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 
De Young Bros. Machinery Co. 76 Richfield Oil Company 
Dodge Mfg. Corporation 24 Ridge Tool Company 
Downs Crane & Hoist Co. 78 Roebling, John A., & Sons 
Dravo Corporation 15 Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Electronic Research Associates 82 Shell Oil Company 


. s Engineering Products Co. €3 —Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
Electronic Research Associates | FA's: mts. co 57 Sout-Heknen Composy 
Box 333-305 Linden Avenue Fairbanks Company 77 Standard Ol! Company 
South San Francisco, Califorsia Fracheut Teeller Company 2 See eet. 


-Callah . of Calif. 7 Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Telephone: South San Francisco 326 Garratt-Callahan Co. of Cali 4 9 


. Comprehensive information on the 
latest electronic developments. 


To discuss the practical relationship between 
current electronic trends and your manu- 
facturing set-up, write or telephone 


Gibson, William D., Company 44 Stuart Oxygen Company 
Gould Storage Battery Corp. 4 Sullivan Machinery Company 
Grinnell Company, Inc. 19 Thaler Pipe & Supply Company 
Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. Harnischfeger Corp. 18 Tide Water Assoc. Oil Co. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 Haws Drinking Faucet Company 77. + Victor Equipment Co. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS Hilliard Corp., The War Assets Corporation 
Cost Reduction » Improved Wages Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. Warman Steel Casting Co. 
Production Management Isaacson Iron Works Western Asbestos Company 
Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 - Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 Johnson Mfg. Corp. Western Gear Works 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 - 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 Johnston, A. P., Company Wrigley, Jr., William, Company 
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ANDERSON EQUIPMENT CO. J. E. HAZELTINE & CO. RENFRO PRODUCTS CO. 
644 E. Florence Avenue, Los Angeles 1 —— a Pig | Ash Street 1266 South Boyle Avenue, Los Angeles 23 
ortia . n 
ARIZONA WELDING EQUIPMENT CO. 510 First Avenue, WELDING SERVICE SALES, INC. 
230 South Central Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona Seattle 4, Washington 926 Howard Street, San Francisco 1 
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WHEREVER A PRODUCT GOES, IT 





a transportation has lost the race, but to a crate 
of lettuce or a lug of peaches the road to market is still a trip 
for the hardy. 

Across the county or around the world, wherever your prod- 
ucts go they go in a container. Building the right container for 
every commodity, from apples to airplane parts, and building 
of wood has been Cabco’s specialized job since 1883. Its super- 
vision extends from lumber mill to finished product. 

No matter how rough the ride, there’s a Cabco engineer 
trained to outsmart it. Why not put your special container 
requirements up to him? No obligation will be implied. 


CALIFORNIA BARREL CO., LTD. 


Since 1883 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 
Offices: 2581 East Eighth Street, Los Angeles 23, California 
501 Dooley Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
Plants: Arcata, San Francisco and Los Angeles, California 


GOES IN A CONTAINER 

















CABCO CONTAINERS 


Designed to Fit...Engineered to Protect 


SLICED 
WITH THE GRAIN 


Cabco unitized covers 
make use of the lumber’s 
grain fibres. They're sliced 
for greater strength, lighter 
weight, more flexibility. 
They look better when 
your product goes to 
market, but cost no more. 



















ENGINEERING 
COUNTS HERE, TOO 


Tub baskets for potatoes, 
sprouts, peas and other 
vegetables share in the 
advantages of more than 
60 years of container en- 
gineering. 









Exclusive Sales Agents 


DUFF-MARION & CO. 


Distributors of sawn shook for all fruit 
and vegetable containers 


100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 
2581 East Eighth Street, Los Angeles 23, California 
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LOADER IS SWUNG D 
BACK OUT OF WAY—»" "7 - 7 
WHEN NOT IN SERVICE LOADER IN 
\ 0 RATING SITION 7 
EEE EEE EEE -aiFe ——— 4 
j nich 


It’s fast .. . it’s clean... it cuts the cost of 
loading and trimming . . . it frees men from the 
druggery and hazard of working inside dusty 
cars. These are advantages of the S-A SWIVE- 
LOADER that recommend its use in your plant. 


With this modern loader, all you do is swing 
the unit through the door and swivel the cen- 
trifugal thrower toward one end of the car. 
Material is thrown to the farthest corners. As 
the car fills, the trajectory of material is ad- 
justed as required. One man handles place- 
ment and operation of the SWIVELOADER 
—and once the loader is started, operator is 
freed for other duties until adjustment is 
needed. It handles material up to two inches 
in particle size. Write for SWIVELOADER 
Bulletin No. 1044, 
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rel cee. time eth d cols 
SS carrying material from 


Pade waterfront hopper 


up an incline to storage. 





